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ARGENTINE CORN. 


Our readers almost all know that 
corn is grown largely in the Argentine 
in South America. They also know 
that this country is likely to be the 


greatest competitor of the United 
States in the markets of Great 
jritain. They may not know that the 


United States is already importing 
corn from that country, the first ship- 
ment of 20,000 bushels being now on 
the way to the port of New York, and 
consigned to the Corn Products Re- 
fining Company, which manufactures 


corn cost them 72 cents a bushel, or 
from 7 to 9 cents a bushel less than 
it can be had from Chicago. 

This brings out directly one of the 
peculiarities of our tariff. Some years 
ago we had a short wheat crop. We 
had a duty, we believe, of 25 cents 
a bushel on wheat, which was intend- 
ed to protect the farmer, being, we 
presume, the measure of the differ- 
ence in cost between producing wheat 
on land worth from $100 to $200 an 
acre and land worth $15 to $20. There 





was a difference of about 23 cents at 


farmer out of any profit he might 
have got out of the tariff. 

Last year, notwithstanding the 
glowing reports that were sent out 
even up to December of the enormous 
amount of corn which we had grown 
in this country (against which Wal- 
laces’ Farmer protested until some of 
its readers thought the editor had 
liver complaint), the crop was not 
sufficient to meet our requirements 
and allow even a small amount for ex- 
ports. Therefore we are getting corn 





from the Argentine, the importer pay- 


protective tariff will do any producer 
any good if he produces farm stuff, as 
we do as a rule, more cheaply than 
it can be produced in any foreign 
country. In other words, we cannot 
possibly get any protection on any 
products which we as a rule produce 
and export in large quantities. The 
tariff is supposed to measure the dif- 
ference between the cost of a product 
abroad and at home, plus a reasonable 
profit, but where the cost of produc- 
tion is less at home than abroad man- 





ifestly actual protection is impossible. 








glucose, starch, and other products, 
for export. Corn at the date when 
this shipment was ordered was bring- 
ing 71 cents per bushel in Chicago, 
the freight added bringing it up to 
from 79 to 81 cents in New York. 
This Argentine corn is contracted to 
be laid down at the factory at 71% 
cents a bushel, to which must be 
: ed an import duty of 15 cents, 
“ringing it up,.to 86% cents. The 
stion may arise how is the manu- 
urer to get a profit? Simply by 


cu 


king goods for export and then 
‘ving a rebate of 90 per cent of the 
y and over, which would make the 
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AN UP-TO-DATE SOUTHERN DAIRY BARN. 


that time between the price of wheat 
in Canada and Minneapolis. There 
was also a provision for milling-in- 
transit; that is, buying wheat in the 
foreign country, shipping it through 
the United States milling it and ship- 
ping the products. Bran and shorts, 
however, took up too much room to 
be profitable, and the millers therefore 
did not ship it, but sran it into the 
Mississippi river. Our friend Leslie 
Shaw, however, came to their aid by 
ruling they could ship the flour and 
sell the bran and shorts, which soon 
equalized prices between Canada and 





the United States and chiseled the 


ing the tariff and then having a *re- 
bate which he estimates at 90 per cent 
of the duty, thus enabling us to fur- 
nish cheap corn products to the for- 
eign countries, with no protection, 
however, to the American farmer. 
For this duty on corn does not help 
the American farmer a little bit, nor 
does it help the United States gov- 
ernment. The government gets not 
over 10 per cent of the duty, while 
the manufacturer gets cheaper raw 
material than he can from the Ameri- 
ean field, all of which tends to show 
how easily the farmer can be fooled 





on the matter of protective tariff. No 


SHEEP DIPS. 

We are glad to learn that the De- 
partment of Agriculture now allows 
the use of approved coal tar, creosote, 
or kresol dips, in addition to the lime 
and sulphur and tobacco and sulphur 
dips heretofore authorized. Sheep 
men have always fought bitterly 
against the lime and sulphur dips, 
alleging that it injures the fiber of 
the wool, in which we have no doubt 
they are correct. None the less, we 
think the government has done wisely 
in refusing to recognize these other 
dips until their value was thoroughly 
established by constant and long- 
continued usage. — 
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ADVERTISEMENTS Of meritorious articles needed 
by the farmer solicited Frauds and trresponsible 
firms are not paoutnety advertised, and we will take 
it as a favor if any readers advise us promptly should 
they have reason to question the reliability of any 
firm which patronizes our advertising columns. 
Discriminating advertisers recognize Wallaces* 
Farmer as the best medium in the West through 
which to reach the most fatelligent and up-to-date 
farmers. Katee can be had on application. No dis- 
guised advertisements are accepted at any price. 





COMMUNICATIONS are solicited from practical farm- 
ers. Names and addresses must accompany al! com- 
munications, although they need not necessarily be 
published. 





PHoroerarns of farm scenes are gladly recetved, 
and wiil be reproduced If of general interest, and 
clear enough to make satisfactory plates. 





QuEsTIoNs—Subscribers are at Wherty to ask 
questions on any phace of agricultural work, and 
will be answered as promptly and carefully as possl- 
bie, either through the paper or by mall. We do not 
answer questions for those who are not subscribers. 
When writing for information, always give name and 
Postoifice address, and enclose a two-cent stamp. 











All correspondence should be directed tothe paper 
and not to any individual connected with It. 
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SEEDING OTHER CROPS IN THE 
COR 





There are three crops that are 
sometimes seeded in the corn and 
covered with the last cultivation. We 


are often asked by correspondents 
concerning the propriety and the pos- 
sible profit in seeding one or other 
of these crops in corn at the last 
plowing. 

First as to rape. Four pounds cf 
rape may be sowed just in front of 
the cultivator and then covered. Pro- 
vided there is a sufficient supply of 
moisture in the ground it will germi- 
nate, but its growth will depend very 
much on the magnitude of the corn 
crop. We have often tried it and 
found that it would grow very slowly 
but hold its place until about the time 
the corn was stricken with frost, and 
would then make a very considerable 
growth in the fall. As rape seed is 
cheap and the amount to be sown 
small, it may be safely said that no 
loss will be incurred, that it is better 
to have rape grow in the field than 
weeds, that there is time for a con- 
siderable growth in the rape after the 
corn is killed by frost, and that there 
will be a very considerable growth 
where there are missing hills, in spots 
on which for any reason corn did not 
grow, as, for example, the small areas 
taken by squirrels or cut worms, and 
sloughs in which the corn has been 
killed out. It is therefore a safe thing 
to do; and it is fortunate that the 
loss in the rape, if any, will be caused 
by excessive crops of other grain 
which has a more direct cash value. 
Where the corn is cut up and put in 
shock, however, it is not easy to get 
the benefit of the rape, as rape must 
be pastured and can not be gathered. 
Where the corn is put in the silo or 
otherwise removed from ‘the field, 
however, or where it is allowed to 
stand without cutting, and particu- 
larly where lambs are pastured before 
cutting or old sheep afterwards, rape 
yields a very considerable profit. 

Another of the crops that can be 
sown is winter rye. We tried this 
two years but did not find it satis- 
factory. The first year we had an 
elegant stand, but all the chinch bugs 
in the country seemed to find that 
field of rye, and the result was that 
we had little or no crop. ‘We tried 
‘it afterwards, sowing in August and 
cultivating when the corn was in 
tassel, but the cultivation of the corn 
for the purpose of covering the rape 
during the dry season manifestly de- 
creased the yieldLof corn. If rye can 
be grown, however—and possibly it 
can be grown to better advantage in 
the northern part than in the center 
of the corn belt—it would make most 
excellent fall pasture, would render 
pasturing cornstalks safe, would make 
an-excellent crop of rye the next year, 
as the standing corn will catch the 
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snow and prevent freezing out during 
the winter. 

The third crop that is 
sown in corn is clover. We have 
never recommended it, and yet we 
have known thousands of acres seeded 
to clover at the last plowing that did 
extremely well. We have known 
other acres which did fairly well but 


sometimes 


the stand was uneven. There are 
times when it will be a failure. We 
therefore do not advise, but simply 
give the conditions on which we think 
success depends. 

If the soil at the last plowing 


should be well supplied with moisture, 
of which there is little doubt this year, 
there should be no difficulty in secur- 
ing a stand of clover. If a cultivator 
is used the seed should be sown be- 
fore the cultivator, and that followed 
by a one-row harrow or some tool that 
will leave the land as smooth as pos- 


sible. With moisture and _ sufficient 
covering this clover will grow ail 
right. It will not, however, make as 


vigorous growth in heavy corn as it 
will in light. 

The question has sometimes been 
raised as to whether it will decrease 
the yield of corn. On this point we 
have no statistics and no experience. 
We do not think, however, that it will 
make any material decrease. It is 
possible that in heavy corn, say from 
sixty to eighty bushels an acre, this 
clover will not maintain sufficient 
vigor to enable it to stand the win- 
ter, when if it had been given full 
use of the ground it would do so with- 
out question. 

As clover seed is high, there has 
been quite a demand for crimson 
clover, seed of which is much cheaper. 
We do not see any objection to this, 
but it must be borne in mind that 
north of latitude 40 and west of the 
Allegheny mountains but little of this 
crimson clover will live through the 
winter. It will keep down weeds, 
however, and furnish good pasture 
after the corn is husked out or after 
it is cut off and removed from the 
land up until December. 


There is generally some danger in’ 


trying to grow two crops on the same 
field in the same year. Perhaps there 
is no catch crop that does not de- 
teriorate some little from the nurse 
crops or principal crop. However, 
with these three crops we have men- 
tioned we believe the damage is a 
negligible quantity. 





AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE WORK AND 
THE TRUE SCIENTIST. 


Strictly speaking, the mission of the 
agricultural college is to teach the 
known, the well established facts and 
principles which the farmer should 
know and understand in order to farm 
intelligently, or to teach others in col- 
lege or from the platform or through 
the press. This last is the office of 
the experiment station, which may be 
located at the college or away from 
it, and may be manned by officers of 
the college or otherwise. It is usu- 
ally located at the college and con- 
ducted by college professors. Hence 
in the mind of the average farmer it 
is regarded as part and parcel of the 
college. 

The two are quite distinct, however, 
and the relation of the farmer to each 
is quite different. The farmer who 
has a son or daughter whom he wishes 
to educate is deeply interested in the 
college proper, not merely in the 
teaching but in the personality of the 
professors and the moral and re- 
ligious tone of both faculty and stu- 
dents. 

Every farmer is deeply interested, 
or should be, in the experiment sta- 
tion of his state. On this he depends 
for the conduct of experiments be- 
yond his means or his capacity. The 
equipment of the experiment station 
both with men, animals and plants, is 
of vastly more importance to the aver- 
age farmer than the equipment of the 
college proper. 

The college professor may be mere- 


ly a teacher and yet fulfill all the 
requirements of his position. The 
professor in the experiment station 


must be a true scientist or he is noth- 
ing. With him teaching is merely in- 
cidental. It is his business to verify 
that which is supposed to be known, 
and to discover the unknown: and if 
he is not thoroughly imbued with the 
scientific spirit he is a plant out of 
place. The plant may be useful, all 
right in its place, but out of place 
it becomes a weed. 

Agricultural experiment stations are 





in the United States of comparatively 
recent origin. Those which have 
been manned by true scientists have 
repaid the cost many times over, 
which has largely been borne by the 
national government. Who can meas- 
ure the value to the farmers of the 
United States and the world of the 
discoveries made by the scientists at 
Madison, Wisconsin? Who can meas- 
ure the value of the soil work done 
at Champaign, Illinois, to the farmers 
of the portion of the corn belt which 
is losing its fertility? We cite thése 
merely as examples of the work done 
by men who are true scientists, who 
are seeking truth for truth’s sake. 
Other examples in other states will 
readily occur to farmers who have 
kept close watch on what is going on 
in the line of agricultural research. 

The popularity of the experiment 
station with the farmer has developed 
a new phase of college work, namely, 
what is known as the extension de- 
partment, the object of which is to 
promote agricultural education not 
only among the students of the col- 
lege but among the farmers them- 
selves, 

This calls for a type of mind rad- 
ically different from that required 
either in the college proper or the ex- 
periment station. The professor may 
be a thorough student‘and able to 
teach, and he may be a_ thorough 
scientist, and yet be comparatively 
worthless in agricultural extension 
work. When he enters upon exten- 
sion work he must come in contact 
with the every-day farmer, must view 
the subject from the farmer’s stand- 
point, must have the mental range of 


his audience by intuition, and must 
deal only with practical, every-day 
matters. He must drive home the 
truth the farmer needs to know and 
the things he needs to do. He must, 
if he is to be successful, have the 
spirit of an evangelist; in fact, pro- 
claim the evangel of good farming. 
He must “reprove, rebuke, exhort, 


” 


with all long-suffering and teaching. 

There are therefore in the agricul- 
tural college, using the word in its 
broadest sense—the sense in which 
the farmers use it—three quite dis- 
tinct types of work, requiring three 
quite distinct types of character, no 
one type of which can with the great- 
est success do the work of the other 
two. The man who teaches the col- 
lege student the known has a differ- 
ent type of mind from the man com- 
petent to discover the unknown; and 
the man who can successfully pro- 
claim to the common people the 
evangel of good farming is a quite 
different type from either of the 
other two. 

At the present stage of agricultural 
progress the professor in the experi- 
ment station, provided he is really 
qualified for his work and has had 
some years of fruitful experience, is 
more in the limelight than the pro- 
fessor in the agricultural college 
proper, while the successful agricul- 
tural evangelist in extension work is 
usually far better known than either. 
Hence—alas for the weakness of 
human nature even among educated 
men—jealousies are likely to arise and 
mar the usefulness of the entire col- 
lege work; for the old controversy as 
to who shall be greatest did not end 
with the disciples. 

Active extension work brings in 
students by the hundreds, and there 
is constant danger of the college de- 
pending on this to increase the num- 
ber of its students rather than on thor- 
oughness in teaching. There is also 
constant danger of professors in pop- 
ular colleges turning over their work 
to post-graduate and even under- 
graduate students, of whom the 
farmer has never heard and of whose 
personality he is utterly ignorant. 
This will undermine sooner or later 
the reputation of the college for thor- 
ough work. 

If the experiment station is not en- 
dued with the proper scientific spirit, 
there is a tendency to waste time and 
money in the easy and useless verifi- 
cation of what is already known, or 
starting aimless experiments and 
wasting time and money, or telling 
what they are geing to do, or boast- 
ing of what they have done or per- 
haps have only seen done. The public 
is not slow to find out when such con- 
ditions exist either in a college or ex- 
periment station. For this disposi- 
tion, this constant desire to be in the 
limelight, always betrays the amateur 
scientist. 

The true scientist is always a mod- 
est man and a man of untiring 
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patience. He is not anxious for im- 
mediate results, nor does he seek +5 
be in the limelight of publicity. Ho. 
is never known to speak of what he 
is going to do, and he often refuses ;, 
believe that a thing has been done 
long after the public believes it. 1 
loves truth for truth’s sake. . He ea) 
discover or invent, but it is seldom 
that he can promote these discover 
or inventions. He regards money a 
fame as matters of little worth c: 
pared with success in scientific 
search. The world can never repay 
the full value of the services of tha 
discoverer of new truths in met) 
of agriculture; but it will be nor 
that the men who have won last 
fame and whose names are househ: 
words are the scientists pure and sim 
ple, who followed the advice of w 
old Solomon, “Let another man prai 
thee, and not thine own mouth.” 


—~ TQ me @ 





THE CORN ACREAGE IN IOWA. 


The Weather and Crop Ser: of 
the State of lowa estimates th« n 

ber of acres of corn planted 

state at 8,970,000, or an ineré f 
112,280 acres compared with 1} rea 
harvested in 1907. The probler , 
before the statisticians is to form 
some reasonably accurate estimate of 
the amount of corn that was in led 
to be planted when this estima was 
made, and which has either no en 
planted at all or planted so la hat 
it can not mature a sound oc! of 
corn. 

Any estimate of this shrinkage must 
be largely guess work. If we had 
some means of knowing the acreage 
of alluvial land in the state, that is, 
the acreage of the Mississippi and 
Missouri river bottoms in the sta 
the acreage of the valleys of al 
smaller streams, the acreage of 
undrained portion of the Wisco 
and other glaciations, and the 
age of the level high prairies in 
southern part of the state, wher« 
clay or so-called hardpan comes ni 
the surface, we could make a reas 
able estimate of the damage that ha 
been done to the corn crop by 
rains of May and June. 

For it may be safely state 
there will be no sound corn g1 
any of the areas above menti 
There will be some corn grown 
them, but it will be late and s 
unless we have exceedingly favoral 
weather for the entire remainder oi 
the season. Should the weather | 
dry during July and August and 
first half of September, there wi 
but little corn grown on this 
planted land, for the reason that 1 
have put the soil in such physical « 
dition that it can not mature a eg 
crop. While, on the other han 
there should be continued wet weath 
even to a limited extent, these lan 
will grow no corn at all. 

Even an accurate measurement 
these bottom valleys and a compa! 
son between them and the lands tha' 
have sufficient drainage would on 
solve the problem, for the reason th 
many farmers have become wise 
late and are putting these valleys 
alluvial lands down to pastures a 
meadows. They are also learning t 
value Of alsike clover. On one of « 
own farms that is largely bottom la! 
we find a magnificent growth of als 
clover right up to the fence, while i: 
mediateiy across the fence win 
wheat is badly damaged, and corn 
just coming up (June 27th) and so! 
of it not yet planted. An object | 
son of this kind will convince 
farmer who owns this kind of 
that he had better “go to grass,” 
rather, that this portion of his farm 
had better “go to grass.” 

Farmers have long since abandor 
growing spring grains on this kin 
land, assuming them better for « 
of which many of them are capab! 
growing sixty, eighty, or even one 
hundred bushels in a dry season 
to what extent they have put them 
down in grass is another of the 
portant questions that we can 
answer. 

We have been asked by statisti 
to give an estimate of the decr« 
the acreage by reason of this 
tinued wet weather. We havé 
clined to give any; but if we ws 
give an estimate (and it wou 
merely a guess), we would sa) 
there has been a reduction of 
cent, perhaps 5 per cent more 
haps that much less. We wish 
derstood that this is merely a 
which our people may compar 
their own estimates. 


] 
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“THE AMERICAN FARMER.” 


Under the above title our friend Mr. 


Casson gave a description of the 
American farmer and his farm which 
has attracted considerable attention, 
especially among men who are not 
farmers. The farmer read the article 
and smiled. Looking the article over, 
he could not find very much in it that 
was not true; and yet it was told in 
such an interesting, romantic way, so 
much like Mr. Casson’s “Romance of 
the Reaper,” to which this is the 
sequel, that he could scarcely believe 
it to be the truth. To illustrate we 
will give an e&tract or two: 

“Place your finger on the pulse of 
your wrist and count the heart-beats 
—one—two—three—four. With every 
four of these quick throbs, day and 
night, a thousand dollars clatter into 
the gold-bin of the American farmer. 

“When we remember that the 
American farmer earns enough in 
seventeen days to buy out Standard 
Oil, and enough in fifty days to wipe 
Carnegie and the Steel Trust off the 
industrial map, the story of the 
trusts seems like ‘the short and sim- 
ple annals of the poor.’ 

“One American harvest would buy 
the kingdom of Belgium, king and all; 
two would buy Italy; three would buy 
Austria-Hungary; and five, at a spot- 
cash price, would take Russia from 
the czar.” 

Now that’s a very pretty way of 
telling it, and it is true. It makes the 
farmer feel good, and it makes the 
man who is not a farmer wish that 
he had become an agricultural “cap- 
tain of industry” before he married. 
Here’s a very pretty statement about 
Iowa, too: 

“When the Indians sold Iowa to 
Uncle Sam they got about eight cents 
an acre. To give the price exactly, 
to a cent, it was $2,875,000. When 
this money was paid there were state- 
men who protested that it was too 
much. Yet this amount was less than 
one-quarter of the value of the eggs 
in kast year’s nests. Every three 
months the Iowa hen pays for Iowa.” 

We think, however, that Mr. Casson 
draws the long bow when he says that 
“a single professor in Iowa College 
by his experiments discovered an im- 
proved seed which increases the yield 
by ten bushels per acre.” We do not 
know that anybody has discovered an 
improved seed. There has_ been 
marked improvement in seed corn, but 
it would hardly do to say that the 
yield of corn had been increased ten 
bushels per acre in any year; or if so, 
that it was due to the seed. The fact 
is that the year following the great- 
est care in selecting seed corn the 
yield declined, from climatic reasons, 
of course. 

And now comes another friend of 
ours on the other side of the Atlantic, 
the editor of the North British Agri- 
culturist, who above all things’ else 
loves to pick flaws in the arguments 
of his adversaries; and here is what 
he says about it after quoting some 
of the picturesque statements: 

“But there are some other facts on 
the same subject which are not stated 
in the said article. For one thing, the 
average yield of wheat per acre is 
officially returned at only 13 bushels 
per acre, as compared with 29 bushels 
in this country. Even at the high 
water mark of one dollar per bushel 
in New York that yield does not give 
promise of great profit after deduct- 
ing the cost of seed and transport. 
At the same time that official report 
on the wheat yield per acre gives 
piquancy to the report of the Iowa 
professor’s production of an improved 
seed which has increased the yield by 
10 bushels per acre. Besides, there 
is no need for expending $50 per acre 
in irrigating desert land or in draining 
Swamp land, so long as there are in- 
humerable abandoned farms all over 
the country. It was officially stated 
last year that there were 20,000 
abandoned farms in the state of New 
York alone, and there are many others 
up and down the country. On Satur- 
day last Lord Strathcona published a 
cablegram intimating that within the 
last seven months 40,000 people had 
emigrated from America into Canada, 
and of these no fewer than 5,000 were 
farmers. Whatever 1897 may have 
done for the American farmer, it is 
certain that he was in a bad way last 
year, when there was a short crop 
Doth as to acreage and yield, and the 
financial crisis in the autumn made 
matters worse. Unquestionably the 
enormous area under cultivation in 
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the States-causes the total’ value of 
the American harvest to bulk up to 
a colossal sum. But the same may 
be said of the Russian or Indian har- 
vests, and yet the condition of the 
cultivators of these countries is not 
of such an enviable character. No 
doubt there are many owners of well 
equipped American farms who are do- 
ing well, but on the other hand, there 
are many who have found the growing 
of wheat at 13 bushels per acre so 
hopeless a business wthat they have 
pulled up stakes and treked to the 
Canadian Northwest.” 

This reminds us of a story that one 
of our American consuls was telling 
us: The women folks in a very 
wealthy family in the middle west 
took a notion that they would like to 
be enrolled in the Order of Colonial 
Dames. They had records that their 
ancestors, John and James Smith, 
sailed from England in the month of 
May, 1641, in a certain ship and in 
due time landed at a certain point in 
Virginia. They asked the consul to 
have the admiralty records searched 
in order to verify the correctness of 
this ancient chronicle. He did so at 
considerable expense, and received 
two reports, one of which told the 
truth and the other the whole 
truth. The true report stated that 
John and James Smith left London in 
the month and-year above stated and 
in due time landed in Virginia. The 
report that told the whole truth added 
that the said John and James Smith 
had been convicted of sheep stealing 





bushels; and it will not be due to 
any change in climate or soil but to 
the skill of the farmer. 





SUGGESTIONS ON INSECT SPRAYING 


This is the time of year when the 
insect ravages are most apparent. The 
insect damages are especially apt to 
be noticeable on the vines, rose 
bushes, and fruit trees. What the 
farmer wants to know is how to rem- 
edy this damage in the quickest way 
possible. Insects may be divided into 
two classes, the suckers and _ the 
biters. The two classes require dif- 
ferent methods of treatment. 

The biting insects may be killed by 
stomach poisons, of which the arseni- 
cal sprays are the most frequently 
used. They may be easily distin- 
guished from the sucking insects by 
their manner of feeding. The biting 
insects chew out holes in the leaves 
and their damage is easily seen. The 
sucking insects, on the other hand, in- 
sert their beak through the outer sur- 
face of the leaf and suck the juices 
of the plant. The damage they do is 
apparent from the general poor thrift 
of the plant. This difference in the 
methods of feeding of the two classes 
explains the difference in the kinds of 
sprays used to kill them. The biting 
insects, since they bite out pieces of 
the surface of a leaf, may be killed by 
any poison which will adhere to the 
surface of a leaf and which will prove 
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and in lieu of sentence had been trans- 
ported to Virginia. The consul in- 
formed us that he destroyed the report 
which gave the whole truth, for the 
reason that the said John and James 
Smith had stolen sheep instead of 
pork, and thus showed themselves 
men of good taste, and for the 
further reason that they had left Vir- 
ginia and gone to New York and then 
out west, and hence were constantly 
seeking a better country! 


And so while our friend Casson’s 
reports are true and read well, none 
the less our Scotch friend has made 
some other points that are necessary 
to bring out the whole truth. The 
simple fact is that the farmers of the 
United States, with equally good land, 
are not growing more than half the 
amount of wheat per acre that the 
British farmers are growing on farms 
that have been cultivated for a thou- 
sand years. But to bring out the 
whole truth still more clearly it must 
be stated that until the adoption of 
improved methods the farmers. of 
England did not grow any greater 
crops than we grow today, and that 
the great crops of oats, wheat, bar- 
ley and roots, and the splendid cattle 
and horses that are grown in the Brit- 
ish Isles today are due not to the soil 
or the climate, but to the improved 
methods of agriculture that have been 
adopted in the last one hundred and 
fifty years. 

The time will come in Iowa and 
adjoining states when instead ‘of 
growing sixteen bushels of wheat per 
acre we will grow from twenty-five 
to thirty, and instead of growing 
thirty to forty bushels of corn per acre 
we will grow from sixty to eighty 





fatal when taken into the _  insect’s 
stomach. Paris green is the standard 
spray for biting insects. One pound 
of Paris green is mixed with 160 to 200 
gallons of water and two pounds of 
lime. Since Paris green does not go 
into solution it is necessary to keep 
the mixture well stirred while spray- 
ing. Paris green may be mixed with 
ten to twenty parts of flour or land 
plaster and used as a dust. When 
used as a dust it must be applied early 
in the morning while the plants are 
yet wet with dew. With the excep- 
tion of the aphides or plant lice, prac- 
tically all the harmful insects are 
biters. The caterpillars, beetles, 
slugs, ete., are all biting insects, and 
when they work on the foliage may 
be quite easily reached with Paris 
green. 

The sucking insects include the 
aphides or plant lice, the plant bugs, 
the thrips, and the red spider. Of all 
these, the aphides are by far the most 
injurious. Nearly everyone is familiar 
with them since there is hardly a suc- 
culent plant which is free from their 
attack. There are many different 
species. Some infest the garden and 
orchard crops. What is commonly 
known as the “green bug” has been 
doing great damage to wheat. The 
corn root louse is quite injurious to 
corn. All these aphides have practi- 
cally the same life-history as the 
“green bug” which we have described 
so many times. Since the aphides and 
other sucking insects do not eat the 
surface of a leaf, they cannot be 
reached by stomach poisons. The 
standard spray used for sucking in- 
sects is kerosene emulsion. Its effect- 
iveness depends upon the fact that 
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these insects breath through ‘Small 
openings in their sides. Anything 
which will close up these openings 
will kill the insect. Kerosene emul- 
sion answers this purpose, since it 
forms a thin film over the body of the 
insect. Kerosene emulsion is pre- 
pared by dissolving one-half pound of 
hard soap in one gallon of boiling 
water, adding two gallons of kerosene, 
and churning the whole vigorously for 
five or ten minutes. Before applying 
as a spray the resulting mixture is 
diluted about ten times. To be effect- 
ive kerosene emulsion must touch 
every insect it is to kill. Since plant 
lice are usually found on the under 
sides. of leaves great care must be 
taken in spraying. Except for the gar- 
den and orchard, spraying for aphides 
is usually impracticable. 

The above suggestions apply in a 
broad way to all kinds of insect spray- 
ing. They are simple and will be 
found sufficient for the farmer who 
desires to keep his wife’s vines, rose 
bushes, garden, etc., free from insect 
pests. For work of this character a 
cheap sprayer costing a dollar or two 
will be found necessary. The owner 
of a good sized orchard will find a 
knapsack sprayer, or a more expensive 
one, necessary. The person who in- 
tends to go into spraying to any great 
extent should buy some standard book 
on the subject and should send to the 
state experiment station for bulletins. 
No one who grows fruit in this day 
can hope to make much of a success 
without systematic and _ scientific 
spraying. 


STALLION FEE— WAGE QUESTIONS. 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“A has a Percheron stallion, re- 
corded but not standard or pure bred. 
B bred two mares to A’s horse. Noth- 
ing was said as to price. What price 
can A collect? B claims A cannot 
collect any money for colts as his 
horse is not standard or pure bred. 
Can A collect for colts? 

“A hired a man by the season at 
$30 a month. When the wet weather 
set in and the crop outlook was 
poor A told B he would pay him 
only for good days when he worked 
in the field. Can B collect his $30 
per month for the season? There 
was no contract other than a verbal 
one, with one witness. , 

“A hired a man by the season at 
a fixed price to do all kinds of work 
on the farm. B did not get up in 
the morning when called. (A called 
B at 5 o’clock in the morning.) This 
went on for two and one-half months, 
B also being slow and disagreeable 
to have around. A got another man 
and B left. B did not get up till one 
hour after he was called. A don’t 
want to pay him, B, for that one hour 
each day. Can B collect his full day’s 
wages?” 

We are not able to see how the 
question of whether the horse was 
pure bred or not would have any 
bearing on the liability of B to pay 
A for his services, unless A repre- 
sented the horse to be pure bred when 
in fact he was not. If there was no 
misrepresentation on A’s part and B 
bred to the horse without any dis- 
cussion as to the fee, then B should 
pay A the customary fee which A 
has been receiving from others. 

The second question, as to wages, 
would necessarily be settled by the 
understanding in each case. It does 
not matter whether there was a writ- 
ten contract or not, provided there 
was a clear and distinct verbal under- 
standing which can be established. In 
the latter case it is probable that B 
can collect. If B’s work was not sat- 
isfactory to A, or if he did not rise in 
the morning at the time when he 
should have arisen, A should have dis- 
charged him. 


WHITE CLOVER. 


An Iowa correspondent asks us 
what value there is in white clover as 
a soil improver; also how it is re- 
garded as a pasture for hogs. 

White clover, being a legume like 
all the clovers, performs the same 
function in the soil as the rest. It 
adds nitrogen and humus. Ordinarily 
it would make a good pasture, but in 
some seasons will act on hogs as it 
does on cattle and horses, causing 
what is known as slabbers. Just why 
it does this has not been definitely 
settled. We have used it as a pasture 
for a good many years, however, and 
never noticed any effect on hogs ex- 
cept one year, 
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HOW TO DO IT. 
NO. 4. 


There is a disposition on the part 
of some of the advocates of the road 
drag to claim for it more than it was 
ever intended to accomplish. It is not 
so much a road-maker as a road- 


maintainer. Properly used, it will 
keep a road that has once been 
drained and graded in better shape 


with which we 
less money. 
when the 


than any other tool 
are acquainted, and for 
There are times, however, 
road drag is useless even on well 
graded and well drained roads. There 
are some roads on which it is advis- 
able to use it when they are in a 
slush. There are other roads in which 
it is better to use it after they have 
begun to dry off. It will require ex- 
perience with the road to determine 
just when it can be used to the best 
advantage. 

While ordinarily the road drag is 
the best implement known as yet with 
which to maintain roads, there are 
times when it is perfectly useless and 
when another tool is needed. When 
a road becomes so dry that the dirt 
can not be moved by the drag it 
should not be used at all. It might 
then do harm. Under these condi- 
tions, however, a disk sometimes 
. does excellent work; and if the roads 
are disked when they have become 
just a little too dry for dragging, the 
drag may follow with advantage. 
There are other times when a good 
sized, heavy harrow properly weight- 
ed, with plenty of power, will do more 
service than can be done with the 
drag. 

The idea in every case is to smooth 
down the rough places, fill up the 
ruts, allow the water to pass off 
readily, allow the winds to blow freely 
and thus dry off the surface of the 
road. If this idea is kept in mind, his 
own good common sense will teach 
the farmer what to use. 

The new city government of Des 
Moines seems to believe thoroughly 
in the use of the drag for mainte- 
nance; and yet the other day men 
were trying to drag the roads after 
the ground was dry, when the labor 
was absolutely wasted and the men 
in charge of the work had sense 
enough to see that they were doing 
nothing more than putting in their 
time and not helping the road a parti- 
cle. It is the attempt to use the road 
drag at such times as this that creates 
disgust and destroys the confidence of 
those who use it, to say nothing of 
that of passersby, in its efficiency as 
a road tool. We must not expect a 
tool like the drag to do everything 
lt is useful in its place, but this place 
is just after a rain, or when the roads 
are drying off and the dirt can yet be 
moved by the drag. 

Again, some men abuse the drag by 
moving too much dirt toward the mid- 
die of the road, and hence when a rain 
follows this causes automobiles to 
skid. Our readers generally do not 
care to please the drivers of automo- 
biles, and hence would not regard a 
steep gradient as a disadvantage—ex- 


cept in the winter, when it might 
cause their own wagons or sleds to 
skid. To say the least, there is no 


advantage in having a road too high 
in the middle. Whether they like the 
automobile or not, it has come to stay, 
and when the roads are put in proper 
condition the farmers will have quite 
aS many automobiles as the men in 
the cities, possibly not of exactly the 
same type now, but a modification 
for farm use, which can be purchased 
at a good deal lower price than the 
types now in use in the city. In fact, 
when the farmers once begin to use 
automobiles there will not be any road 
question; for they will in some way 
have the road adapted to their use. 

In closing this series of articles it 
may be well to state that there is a 
good deal more in this matter of drag- 
ging the roads than may appear upon 
the surface. If we are to have good 
roads by the use of the drag or any 
other tool, it is important that the 
side ditches be kept clear of weeds 
and trash. If weeds grow up in the 
side ditches, they catch the dust and 
also rubbish, and it is not long until 
we; find in the ditch matter which, 
however valuable in the tilled field, is 
very poor road-making material. For, 





dition of the soil on the road should 
be the.exact opposite of that required 


in the tilled field. Hence it is neces- 


sary to keep these side ditches 
cleaned up, not merely to give free 
movement to the water during wet 


times, but to prevent the accumula- 
tion of loose soil filled with vegetable 
matter, which sooner or later comes 
onto the road. In some sections farm- 
ers use a ditcher similar to that used 
by western farmers in making drain- 
age ditches. This prevents the growth 
of weeds on grass and, quite apart 
from its value in promoting drainage, 
prevents the filling of the road with 
unsuitable material. 

Another point: It sometimes be- 
comes necessary to widen the road 
somewhat, or to grade up a piece of 
road when the road grader is. not 
available. This should be done not 
by plowing up the road bed, which 
should never be done except when 
absolutely necessary, which rarely is 
the case, but by plowing a shallow 
furrow on either side, and then carry- 
ing this with the grader into the mid- 
dle of the road. If this could be done 
a little at a time and at intervals of 
so many days, so much the better. 
For it is a maxim in road building, no 
matter what kind of road is under 
construction, that the material should 
be put on in layers and be compacted 
either by the use of the roller or by 
as before remarked, the physical con- 
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the natural travel of the road. 

Another question of very great im- 
portance comes up, and that is the 
question of compensation for the use 
of the drag. Here and there we find 
a farmer who realizes the value of the 
drag, and uses it intelligently with- 
out thinking much about compensa- 
tion. He takes pride in his farm and 
his roads, and is willing to spend some 
time on them out of respect to his 
farm. There are some neighborhoods 
in which this fegling is shared by the 
entire community, and here we expect 
good roads, pay or no pay. There are 
other communities where this grati- 
fying condition of things is brought 
about by the citizens of the nearest 
town, particularly the business men, 
offering prizes for the best stretch of 
road of a specified length. The re- 
sult may be seen in the roads of these 
communities. 

There are some towns and cities.in 
which the mayor or some other official 
takes special pride in the condition of 


the roads. Among these we note 
Council Bluffs, Iowa. We had the 
privilege last week of riding over 


roads there that were kept in condi- 
tion by the constant use of the drag, 
which were almost ideal. On account 
of the heavy rains we found some 
rutty places, but the drags were at 
work filling them up. What has been 
done in the loess soils around that 
city can be done anywhere, provided 
there is good drainage, natural or 
artificial. 

Nearly conditions would be 
found in any township or county, if 
those in charge of the road work 
would put their heart into it and see 
that every farmer who can use a road 
drag, and will use it intelligently, is 


ideal 
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paid for his work. The farmer is en- 
titled to this. The state’s levy in all 
sections is money enough to keep the 
roads in as good condition as they 
can be kept by the drag, and it is up 
to the officials, by whatever name they 
may be called in different sections. to 
see that this money is used wisely 
While their own pride in their farms 
and their roads induces some farmers 
to do this work gratuitously, they 
should not be allowed to go uncom- 
pensated. 

Another point: In using the drag 
on heavy roads the largest horses 
should be used, and under all circum 
stances a steady, slow-moving team 
A heavy plow team that will move no: 
faster than three miles per hour 
ideal. In using this team or any other 
do not allow your small boy to ride 
with you on the drag. We know of one 
instance where a small boy was killed 
in this way. For if the team be ai al! 
frisky and the roads rough, and 
driver perhaps unskilled, there is 
ger of the drag tipping or jumping 
inflicting serious if not fatal i: 
to the child who may be ridin 
the drag by invitation of his fa 
or without. The drag looks li! 1 
harmless thing, but like some o 
harmless things, it is not mean 
the amusement of a child. 

If the farmers of the corn stat: 
the west will study the prineip| 
road-making as outlined in these 
cles, and will make an intelligent 
of the drag and grader after they ha 
made provision for the speedy outflow 
of the water, and keep the dit 5 
open, the roads in this section wi 
so much better than anyone would ex- 
pect that the conditions will 
garded as almost ideal. 


be re- 
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LESS SEED 


Put it well underground where it won't frost 

kill. Broadcast seeding not only wastes seed and 

wastes ground, but also loses money on your crop. 
There's a different way. Save your seed, increase 


your yield and quality and make your crop SURER by using 


VAN BRUNT SINGLE 
DISC DRILLS 


Every seed goes deep into the ground—no seed is 
wasted. Not an inch of ground stands idle because 
the seed was killed. Sows uniformly. 
to equal height, with stronger stalks, ripens at the 
same time, increasing yield and quality of crop. 
Look into this matter this year—NOW, and 
find out just exactly hw VAN BRUNT 
SINGLE DISC DRILLS increase your 
crops of WHEAT in FALL and OATS in SPRING. Warranted not 
to clog in corn stalks, mud or trash. Grass seed attachment for drilling, or 
broadcasting Clover, Timothy or Alfalfa. 


120 Van Brunt St., 
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VAN BRUNT MFG. CO., 
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Do Not Fail to See the Exhibit of the Famous Davenport Roller-Bearing All Steel 
Wagon at the Des Moines, lowa State Fair, August 20-28 


The wagon will be exhibited in the Ohio Cultivator Building at the end of Implement Row, Location 123 where we sha! 
be glad to meet our friends and explain to them the wonderful qualities and advantages of this new wagon. 








Gears of Steel 
You 
to carry any load. 2. 


4. Smooth, quiet running. 
dust-proof, mud-proof and water-proof 


no breakdown to it. 


> John Deere Plow Co., Kansas , Me. 
John Deere Plow Co., St. Louis, 


John Deere Plow Co., -——— ind. 
John Deere Piow Co., Dallas, Texas. 





Roller-Bearing 


put the same amount of money into this steel roller-bearing wagon 

that you would intu a high-grade wooden wagon and you get—1l. Strength 

Freedom from repairs. 3. 30 i 

5. Oil without removing wheels. 6. 
bearings. 


The Davenport 


running-gears are made of steel—I-beams, angles and channels. We use stecl in its strongest forms and truss it like a bridge, so there is 

It has the automobile hub, with roller bearings. 
all parts of tire. Wheels stand straight up, doing away with “dish,” side strain and friction. 
Don't buy any wagon until you know all about the Davenport. 





% to SO &% lighter draft. 
Ww ith 


John Deere Plow Ce., New Orleans, La. 

John Deere Plow Co., Omaha, Neb. 

John Deere Plow Co., Portland, Ore. 
Deere Plow Co., Denver, Col. 





Wheel is trussed so weight is carried by all the spokes uniformly and distributed equal 
It’s the wagon for all work and good for your lifetime. 
If not handied by your dealer, write the Davenport Wagon Co. for CatalogueF 


John Deere Plow Co., OkishomaCity, Okla. 
John Deere Plow Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Deere & Webber 


Deere implement Ce., San adios Cal 
DAVENPORT WAGON COMPANY, DAVENPORT, IOWA 
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DODDER IN ALSIKE CLOVER. 


A Knox county, Illinois, correspond- 
ent writes: 

“TI would like to have you or some 
of the readers of the Farmer answer 
some questions with regard to a field 
of clover in our vicinity which is in- 
fested with what is known as dodder, 
a sort of fungus growth. It grows 
first out of the ground from the seed, 
then into a small viny growth, which 
clings to the clover stems and seems 
to take its nourishment from the 
clover plant until it exhausts the 
clover and kills it. Is this growth in- 
jurious to stock, and will stock eat 
it? It is a new thing to the farmers 
here.” 

The sample enclosed 
from the ordinary dodders. The vines 
are exceedingly small, thread-like, 
and not nearly as noticeable as those 
of the regular clover dodder or the 
alfalfa dodder, and very much less so 
than the dodders which our readers 
have often seen growing on wild arti- 
chokes and other weeds in wet places 
along the right-of-way of railways. 

Our correspondent is mistaken in 
supposing that it is a fungus. It has 
nothing in common with fungus, but 
is a parasitic plant which, as he states, 
grows from the seed. If the seed 
grows near the clover (alsike in this 
case, but we presume the other clovers 
as well), it twines around it, sends 
its “hawsers” or suckers into it, lets 
go of the ground, and when it has ex- 
hausted the one plant on which it has 
taken hold, reaches around and twines 
around others, until there is a spot of 
dead clover which continually en- 
larges. 

Of course the only way to deal with 
a clover field of this kind is to mow 
it before it seeds or pasture it down 
so closely that it does not form seed 
or plow it up and put it under a rota- 
tion for two or three years, by which 
iime nearly all the dodder seeds will 
have germinated and be killed by cul- 
tivation. After it is seeded down to 
clover again it should be carefully 
watched, and any dodder plants 
showing should be cut off close to the 
ground and the forage- burned. 

While we know nothing about the 
origin of this seed, it probably came 
in seed grown in Minnesota, Wiscon- 
sin, or Canada. We once saw this 
identical dcdder growing in a field 
seeded to alsike clover in Minnesota. 

We take this occasion to call the 
attention of our readers to the neces- 
sity of watching closely for evidence 
of any of the dodders in either their 
clover or alfalfa fields. This dodder 
will not be injurious to stock. Al- 
though possibly they will net find it 
very nutritious feed, it will do them 
no harm. The great trouble is that 
if this alsike is mown for hay after 
the dodder seeds are ripe and the hay 
fed to stock, it may be distributed all 
over the farm. Therefore an infested 
field should be pastured, and pastured 
close; for if the pasturing is close 
enough and it is the first year of seed- 
ing, close pasturing in itself will rid 
the field of the pest. 

Where it has gone to seed the crop 
should not be made into hay, but 


is different 
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should be mowed as close to the 
ground as possible and the crop 
burned. Even then there will be 
danger of the ground having been re- 
seeded, provided seed has been 
formed in the dodder. If the patch is 
small we would add straw to it and 
make a fire hot enough to kill every 
seed, even if it involved the killing 
out of the stand. 

Twenty years ago dodder was very 
rare in the corn surplus states. It is 
now becoming quite common, mainly 
through the purchase of cheap clover 
seed, this cheap seed being much more 
likely to be infested with dodder than 
standard’ grades. Remember that 
there are three or four different varie- 
ties of dodder, and that all of them 
are exceedingly obnoxious. 





SPONTANEOUS COMBUSTION OF 
CLOVER HAY. 


We are having quite a number of 
letters and telephone messages of late 
from farmers who have put hay into 
their barns a little green and find on 
examination in a day or two that it 
gets very hot, and they wish to know 
if there is any danger of spontaneous 
combustion. 





until after all moisture has been 
driven out by the heat. 


Unless you have a very large mow 
or stack and unless you have filled it 
with hay with an excess of moisture, 
don’t worry. Simply be sure that your 
hay is dry enough when you put it in. 
Put a man in the mow and befcre the 
fork drops let him swing it from one 
side to the other, so as to avoid com- 
pacting the center of the mow ex- 
cessively. Then sleep in peace. Your 
hay will be all right. 


If you have made the above mis- 
takes, however, and your mow shows 
signs of excessive heating, don’t take 
the hay out but simply cut trenches 
through the middle of it with your 
hay knife before the steam ceases to 
rise and let it out. This can be done 
with little cost, but it will prove to 
be a very hot job. If the moisture 
has ceased to rise and you think there 
is danger of combustion, do not then 
undertake to cut any trenches, as by 
doing so you will simply increase the 
danger. It is perfectly safe to cut 
trenches, which need not be more than 
six inches wide, as long as there is 
moisture escaping; for there will be 
no combustion until after the hay is 
thoroughly dried and is beginning to 








BREAKING SOD IN 





NEW ZEALAND. 





There is no danger when there is 
but a small quantity of hay, say one, 
two, three, four or half a dozen loads. 
The danger comes when large quanti- 
ties are put into deep bays, say twenty 
feet or over. The danger is particu- 
larly where the fork drops the hay. 
This has been fully explained in re- 
cent articles in our cohimns. 

When the hay is going through the 
sweat in this way we would not med- 
die with it at all. If you do anything 
at all, put some dry straw of any kind 
on top and go ahead. The rule in 
England is to keep an iron rod and 
run it into the hay stack, letting it 
stay there fifteen or twenty minutes, 
and if on taking it out you can hold 
your hand on the rod there is no 
danger. 

One subscriber asks if this story of 
spontaneous combustion is a myth. 
We can assure him that it is not, but 
a very real thing; but it happens rare- 
ly, and then, as pointed out in a recent 
issue, when several conditions exist 
at the same time. It never does occur 





be charred. Before that point com- 
bustion is impossible. 





THE OMAHA CORN SHOW. 


Some time ago we called the at- 
tention of our boys to the opportuni- 
ties for getting pfizes for the best 
corn exhibited at the National Corn 
Exhibition to be held in Omaha this 
winter. In order to keep their cour- 
age up we can tell them that the busi- 
ness men of Omaha, South Omaha, 
and Council Bluffs have raised fifty 
thousand dollars for premiums, be- 
sides subscribing to the stock of the 
company and paying in every cent of 
it in full. 

This will be a great national agri- 
cultural show. Seventeen states have 
reserved space for exhibits, five west- 
ern governors have issued proclama- 
tions, several governors have appoint- 
ed commissions, some foreign coun- 
tries have. been interested, and con- 
gress has appropriated ten thousand 
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dollars for a demonstration of “the 
practical use of denatured alcohol 
machinery which will be given at this 
exposition. We made this suggestion 
to the secretary when this thing was 
first talked of, and we are glad to 
know that congress has fallen in with 
his suggestions, and that farmers will 
be able to know under what conditions 
denatured alcohol can be made on the 
farm. 

It might be well to add that this 
exposition is the natural and almost 
inevitable outgrowth of the short 
course work that has been started in 
the agricultural colleges in the west 
and of the extension work, especially 
that in charge of Professor Holden in 
the state of Iowa. The states of Wis- 
consin, Illinois, Missouri, Iowa, Min- 
nesota, Kansas, and Nebraska have 
been especially active in promoting 
agricultural education, especially in 
the line of growing corn. 





ABNORMAL POTATO GROWING. 
A Grundy county, lowa, correspond- 


ent writes that he planted a field to 
potatoes last spring, that about two- 
thirds of them grew n the usual way, 
and that the rest did not come up at 
all. On investigating he finds that 
they have not sprouted in the usual 
way, but that there are sprouts or 
stems on which are potatoes, some of 
them as big as hickory nuts. There is 
no sign of root sprouts or top sprouts, 
either. He finds these mostly on one 
side of the field and on one variety of 
potato. The seed is rotting, while 
those that come up in the usual way 
are sound. He wishes to know the 
cause and outcome of this. 

The outcome is that he will have 
no potato@s growing in the usual way 
from that seed, and that if he wants 
potatoes he will have to replant. Why 
potatoes perform in this way we do 
not know. We have had samples sent 
us from cellars showing this phe- 
nomenon. It would seem as if the 
potato had concluded that it was not 
worth while to try to perpetuate itself 
in the ordinary way, and pushes out 
the underground stems on which pota- 
toes always grow, and does its best 
to furnish the world with some 
progeny. 

We would be very glad to have some 
of our scientists who have investi- 
gated this matter thoroughly state 
under what conditions potatoes show 
this remarkable behavior. 


A BUSINESS EDUCATION 


The Highland Park Business College is 
the most complete school of the kind to 
be found in this countr, 

Anyone wishing a Sesteoes Course, a 
course in Shorthand and spew riting, 
Telegraphy or Penmanshi ould write 
the school for catalogue. Tt ii is a splendid 
place for parents to send their boys and 
girls for a business education. 

me coe Ask druggist or 


zy 
Sonn 
direct. Bookie? free. 


F. D. Chemical Co. Fort Dodge, It 














Kills Pocket Gophers and 
Ground Squirrels. Endorsed 
by State Experimenta! Sta- 
\ tions. 1,400 tabiets B err 
J fore1.25. Warranted. ticide 


























REILLY & PAGEL, 
DEALERS IN 
GENERAL MERCHANDISE. 
Humane Horse Collar Co., Omaha, Neb. 
Collars. 


them if he could not get another pair. 
Yours truly, 


Orient, 8. Dak., April 25, 1908. 
Genilemen—Please ship us by express two No. 2 Humane 
We sold the pair we bought of you to a good sub- 
stantial farmer who told us today he would not take $25 for 
REILLY & PAGEL. 


Appleton, Wis., May 31, 1908. 


DOES THE “WHIPPLE” HUMANE HORSE COLLAR MAKE GOOD? 


These Letters Express the Opinion of All Who Use Them 





with it. 


Humane Horse Collar Co., Omaha, Neb. 

Gentlemen—We have’ used the Collar we got from you 
and find it completely satisfactory. The mare we got it to 
work on works as well in this Collar as she did in the common 
Collar before she got hurt. She continually limped in the 
tommon Collars after being hurt. We are greatly pleased 


Humane Horse Collar Co., Omaha, Neb. 
Gentlemen—In reply to yours of May 16th will say that 


Wyoming, lowa, Aprill 22, 1908. 


Yours truly, FRANK TOSKER 





Norwalk, Wis., June &, 1908. 





Humane Horse Collar Co., Omaha, Neb 
Gentiemen—I will drop you a few lines to let you know 
that we are more than satisfied with the Collars that we pur- 
chased from you last March. Enclosed find money order for 
which please send me another set of No. 3 Collars. Please 
send them as soon as possible. Yours truly, 
NICK LOSSELYONG. 


Larrabee, Iowa, April 30, 1908. 
Humane Horse Collar Co.,, Omaha, Neb. 
Gentlemen—I have been using a set of your Collars for a 
year and would not be without them for a good deal. 
Yours truly, HENRY JENKIN. 


Alma, Neb., April 3, 1908. 
Humane Horse Collar Co., Omaha, Neb. 
Gentlemen—Since I have used your Collars I cons‘der it 
my duty to recommend your Collars at every opportunity. 
Yours truly, R. F. BILLINGS. 











Can you feel justified in working a sore horse? 
Each collar fits all your horses. 





Sold on 15 days’ trial. 


Write for prices today. Address 








I have given the Collars a good trial and found them alright. 
I used them on the road grader and on ail kinds of farm work 
and find them much better than the old style Collars. I can 
say that my horse’s sore shoulder wtil heal by using the 
Humane Horse Collar. Yours truly, F.D. FOTH. 





Me edvilie, Mo., May 4, 1908. 
Humane Horse Collar Co., Omaha, Neb. 

Gentlemen—I bought some of your Collars a few months 
ago and have used them on young horses which I have worked 
very hard and did not hurt them in the least. They do not 
show they ever had a Collaron. I have also used them ona 
shoulder that had alump, caused by an old style Collar, and 
it disappeared while at work. They are all you claim for 
them. I have just bought some more of your Collars which 
will replace all of my old Collars. 

Yours truly, FRANKS BOTTS. 





HUMANE HORSE COLLAR CO., Omaha, Neb. 
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WINTER WHEAT. ject of spraying is to keep the plants 
A subscriber on the extreme north- | Wel! covered with the mixture and 
ern line of lowa and about midway thereby prevent the lodgment of dis- 
across the state wishes us to tell him werd germs and the work of ~~ —_ 
about winter wheat, how to prepare | Peetle. If there is plenty of help six 
the ground, what kind of wheat to sprayings during the season would be 
° very good. If help is scarce, three 





sow, and when to sow it. - MH LAW be | 1 Ei R 

We thought we had exhausted that oer tere intervals Bits yw So ~ F Lodged Grain Means 
subject in previous articles. First, Seniamaie one A a a ih inte is sgt RE L 
while we believe that winter wheat noes a a ‘while : Ay od : = ° ~ ost Profits 
can be grown successfully in Worth ollinati, = ~ co yor a 
coamy, Sows, ye a8 we never know ioe thelr aned. and =A ae hare is ey The wheat grows up, heads out, and then falls down—so 

f t é slief is rect : = : P 
le ae tr kt a a jo rd Sout done. After the first two sprayings, m much grain nof harvested—so much labor lost and capital 
etre ina experimental way. "We | ¥he, the Teaves pecome more tough | TAIRA | wasted—just so much more profit you might have had. 
ee tate ae ieee tates a | Six pounds of copper sulphate and 9% 8 806The trouble was—unbalanced, incomplete fertilizer. 
piece of oats stubble. As soon as the a of lime to fifty gallons of Potash makes a strong stalk. Lodged grain “tis harvest 
vans Migs Bevenerehag ‘an oe “eae means—use more Potash for the next crop. 
plow it about four or five inches deep | ANTI-TOXINES AND VACCINES. Complete your fertilizer by adding Potash—6 per cent., 
Getés eeeeat oe P< - liag g Our readers are somewhat familiar or 15 pounds of Muriate of Potash to each roo pounds of 
of a week u~‘il about the 5th of Sep- | with the use of what are known as fertilizer. Pof/ash is profit. Buy the Potash first. 
tember in that latitude, and would | anti-toxines for the cure of diphtheria i 
then at the last disking or harrowing | and tetanus or lockjaw, and vaccines Send for New Farmer’s Note Book containing facts 
sow a bushel of oats per acre. We | for the prevention of smallpox and about soil, crops, manures and fertilizers, Mailed FREE, 
would then drill in Turkey Red wheat blackleg. The principle underlying all p 
in rows running north and south, at | this practice is that of using the by- GERMAN KALI WORKS, Monadnock Building, Chicago 
the rate of a bushel and a peck to | products or poisons of a disease for New York—93 Nassau Street Atlanta, Ga.—i224 Candler Building 
the acre, and put it in about two and | the cure or prevention of that disease . 











a half inches deep. The object in | in others, in other words, “fighting 
sowing the oats is to grgw a winter the devil with fire.” 

covering. The object in drilling is to In presenting this matter to our UNION 
secure an even stand. The object in readers for their information we avail PACIFIC 
putting it in two and a half inches | ourselves of a very well prepared 
deep is to enable it to withstand the article by Professor King in the In- 
winter. The object in putting the | dustrialist published at the Kansas 
rows’ north and south is to give the | State Agricultural College at Man- 
grasses, with which it should be | hattan. 





seeded down next spring and har- Diphtheria anti-toxin is prepared as E 

rowed, access to the sunlight. follows: The diphtheria germs are : 
If our correspondent will try this | obtained from the throat of a patient i 

with a few acres, if he has an ordi- who is suffering from the disease, and 

nary winter he can determine whether these are allowed to grow in a tube — 

winter wheat growing can be success- | of blood serum. After these organ- 

ful in that locality and on the partic- | isms, or what are known as patho- 


war kind of soil on which he makes | genie germs, that is, disease-produc- 
the experiment. If his wheat winter ing germs, have become accustomed to 
kills, it will be discouraging, but not the conditions of living outside the 
if his clover also kills that same win- | tissues of the patient, they are planted 
ter. We believe that winter wheat | in large flasks of beef broth kept at 


COLORADO 


EQUIPPED WITH 














) ye ained soil wi sta as > ors » 

on well drained soil will stand the normal temperature of the human Pullman Palace Sleeping Cars, ALL 
much hardship in winter as common | body and allowed to multiply and > ses °C 

red or alsike clover, and a failure one | grow, and thus give off into the beef ree Reclining Chair Cars, ELECTRIC 






Dynamo Baggage Car, 
Dining Car, (Meais a Ja Carte), LIGHTED 





year is no more reason why he should | broth soluble poisonous substances. 
not continue to sow it than a failure | This poisonous substance is what 
of clover at the same time is a reason actually causes death if the germs are 
for not sowing it again. If, however, | allowed to multiply in the throat of 
our readers make the experiment by | the diphtheria patient. It is not the 
plowing the ground late, preparing it | germs themselves that kill, but the 
poorly, sowing broadcast and using | poisonous secretions, as we might say, 
any other kind of wheat than the Tur- | of the germs. 

key Red or some other’ Russian The next step is to prepare the 
variety, we will guarantee him failure | anti-toxin which cures the disease. In 
except in occasional favorable years. | order to prepare this they take a 
sound horse in perfect health and in- 
ject into it at first very small doses 
QUACK GRASS IN TIMOTHY. of the poison or toxin, and as he grad- 
ually becomes accustomed to this bac- 
terial poison the dose is increased. 
During this time there is within the 
system of the horse a constant strug- 
gle between the disease-producing 
toxin and the vitality of the animal. 
Finally the natural resistance of the 
horse conquers and there are built up en ee S————————— — 


in his tissues and blood what = are ; , ‘ ; 
called in technical phrase “anti- | its vaccinating properties. It is then placed on sterile ivory points, which 
bodies,” which are able to success- veloped on these inoculated areas, are are enclosed in sterile glass vials, and 
fully combat the diphtheria poisons. | removed and placed in dishes that | is then ready for use. : 

When the blood is loaded with this | have been sterilized. This is ground This method of treating diphthe: 
diphtheria-resistant substance it is | up and mixed with glycerine, injected | tetanus, bubonic plague, smallpox, a 
ealled diphtheria  anti-toxin. The | into guinea pigs to determine the ab- blackleg has proved successful and 
horse is then bled, the blood left io | sence of any harmful bacteria, and can be depended upon. There are 
then tested on animals to determine | other diseases in which this method 















Running Daily to Denver 
VIA THE 


UNION PACIFIC 


INQUIRE OF 
J. W. TURTLE, T. P. A. 
313 W. Sth St., Bes Moines, lowa 













An Iowa correspondent sends us 
some quack grass heads in full bloom 
and writes: 

“I send you some quack grass 
heads that are growing in my 
meadow. If they are cut and put up 
with the hay in about two weeks will 
there be any danger of scattering the 
seed to other parts of the farm?” 

Quack grass is quite valuable as 
hay if not cut later than the blossom- 
ing stage. Some authorities consider 
it as valuable as timothy, but it is not 
as marketable as timothy. In two 
weeks from the blossoming stage 
seeds would have commenced to form 























. , stand for several hours and become 
and there would be danger of scatter- | St F ; shown ‘ aa 
ing them to the rest — the farm, | Clotted, when the clear, straw-colored — is still whi _ ne gg be 
: ‘ : . i" emaveta ¢ “ whic may ention¢ 
Since the quack grass is worth most serum will se parate from the blood INDEX TO LAST WEEK’S ISSUE. re i ay wd J *. m eee 
for hay when in the blossoming stage clot. This serum, which contains the Page SSE, Cees, BG C - i 
and since, if haying is delayed, there diphtheria anti-toxin, is now filtered | Alsike Clover for Seed .........e0eeee- $32 po nerng ._‘o gry ane be « he 
would be danger of scattering the | thToush porcelain to remove any for- | Baling From the Windrow ++ 850 ever. in hog cholera, however, ile 
i Sci i : P : . -er Se i 3 mpe Y: av a 
aon ce Gaekt aieine ay ,. | eign materials. Its strength is de- | Clover Seed Midge .................++- 85 government experts seem to hav 
Ss, d advise the immediate —ainad ta tn . ae ‘ Corn Breeding Plot, management of...854 | syecessful method worked out. as has 
cutting of the meadow unless there termined dy Injecting it into guinea “lover Seed Midge .....ccccccccccccses 859 1 ai ti le n 
are other factors entering in which | P!8s. tosether with known doses of the ‘lover Seed Crop ..-....:..-sseseeees 859 a 2S i eo 
awe : : diphtheria poison It is then put in Ciover Seeding Gn Blue Grass........ 860 our columns. 
would outweigh the considerations : . : i MA cc. cccccaneeeaen cata 861 - 





above mentioned. sterile glass syringes, and is ready for | Compensation for Tubercular Cattle..3630 |) SS 


















use. Tetanus anti-toxin, or the anti- | Dragging the Roads ........... -- 854 
toxin for the cure of lockjaw, is made Sn Menten Gon ba mer hapeeeaey: ot 
: : “a * “te i rpose o OWA. cccceccecs he 
SPRAYING POTATOES. in practically the same way. LS ¢ Serene 859 
In preparing smallpox vaccine a Franco-Canadian Treaty ....cccccscces $50 
) | — 3 3 POWER 
An Iowa correspondent writes us healthy two-year-old heifer is used, Farming In the South. .ccccccccccccce 869 Nd 
that he has been following our advice | being first washed from head to foot | FeGdimg for Pork .-.--+++++e+es S66, “S67 -— 
about spraying potatoes. He has | with soap and water. She is then Grover Cleveland .....-seeeseeeseeeees S61 ' 
sprayed twice. The blossoms have | placed on her back on the operating | {tain_ Drill, in favor Of.......ssesees = OR wart 
appeared and he wishes to know | table, and the belly and inner surface ng FE ebaaepeeecmmmentes: ] C b 
whether it would do any harm to | of the thighs shaved, disinfected, and | Improvement By Selection .... 854 | See oe casei : 
spray while the potatoes are in blos- then rinsed with sterile water. On puocoved Seumnern Agriculture ....... $62 work on same pinion; sec- 
som, and whether we would advise this prepared surface the seed vac- Mustard, easy to destroy........22.2.861 ond whesl gives mere D 
using more than four pounds of cop- | cine or infected cowpox material is | Milking Machines .............s.0ss2.. 863 | A Governor That Governs 
per sulphate to the acre; if so, how | planted by scarifying the skin with | Popular Delusions ...........++++++++- 851 | fnall winds. Develops 10 f 
le Ee A eer 853 


much and when. His potatoes look | a sterile knife and rubbing the seed | physical Condition of Clover Rotated 
fine, and have no blight nor bugs. vaccine over the incisions. This ani- | iN eranne top rtegtrern nye: S6 
The New York Experiment Station, | mal is then kept in a special propa- | Race. Track Gambling and 


irrigating, etc. Ask ab 
self oiling, self governed, s e 
wheel pumper—also Arms2vc! 








; 
h. p. in 2 mile wind. Al ® 
power needed for farm, sh | 


which has given a good deal of at- | gating room, and attended day and | Reson Pplie Saies TT DOUSLE rowsR mil CO- 
tention to the subject, recommends night by a man who appreciates the | Stack or Thresh From Shock Auatoton, Wis, U. S- A. 
spraying every ten to fourteen days, | importance of keeping the animal and Satbath Soneane a ene 57 . 
but depending on circumstances. The | everything about her s ; Sabbath School Lesson ......+.seree-s : ae 

; - - ae : scrupulously Spontaneous Combustion ...........-. 5$ 1 
ffequent rains will wash off the Bor- clean. In about a week the contents | Vaccinating for Blackleg ............. S45 FINEST GOVERNMENT LAND FRE 
deaux mixture and hence render fre- | of the vesicles or pustules, or, as we | Western Forage Plants ...........+.. Si | ie Cotecete, Cader tee. omen 

’ . . ulars. - . KRAM 











quent sprayings necessary. The ob- | would say, scabs which have de- ! Woo, Puture Prices ....0cli0cl00001/s82 | Bawa @. Bauding. Denver, Colorsio 
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turn easily—loads 
seem lighter and 
teams work with less 
effort when axles are 
coated with 







oil] {IH 
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Best lubricant for the purpose 
ever used. Powdered Mica 
in the grease forms a glass- 
like coating on axle which 
practically destroys fric- 
tion. Ask thedealer and 
don’t be without Mica 
Axle Grease for a day. 


STANDARD OIL 
COMPANY 
(Incorperated) 
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257. GREATER 
CAPACITY GUARANTEED 


Than Any Other Hay Press 
Manufactured. The 


NEW BUFFALO PRESS 


is practically all steel; a large feed is guaran- 
teed; makes good bales and excells all others 
in capacity, easy operation, strength and dura- 
poem Write ti oday for large free illustrated 
catalogue explaining its many advantages. 


PARSONS BAND CUTTER AND SELF FEEDER CO. 


600 North Street, Newton, lowa 























Lvonse BALES Licur 


On our wonderful new Daisy SELF-THR. 
ING, self-feeding, one-horse hay press. 


he ‘only one_on the market on which one 


This first success- 
ful gelf- -threading device—greatest time 
Saver ever. Condenser and open bars on bale 








The only durable motcr car 
in high wheel form, low first 
cost cheapest tokeep—hand- 
somest—solid rubber tires— 
greatest power on hills or 
mud—easiest and simplest | 
to run—perfectly safe—a 
solutely guaranteed at Di- 
rect from Factory — 






: rs—double-side chain—friction drive—most 

reliable t to steer, stop or start—any s to 35 miles 

per hour, Just write for special price. BOOK FREE 
ontiae Motor Vehicle Co. Franklin St. Hich. 





WALLACES’ FARMER 


CURING ALFALFA HAY. 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 
A Kansas correspondent writes: 
“I commenced cutting my alfalfa 


June llth. Cut two acres. It rained 
on it that night and several times 
after. On Monday June 15th in the 


afternoon I raked it up and put it in 
the barn. It was dry and didn’t seem 
to be any the worse for the rains, only 
a little bleached. On Friday, June 
19th, in the morning I cut one and 
one-half acres and in the afternoon, 
after 3 o’clock, I hauled out of wind- 
row and put in barn. The leaves 
seemed to be wilted and pretty well 
cured, but the stems were green. 
There was five acres in all, and on 
upland and in full bloom and no weeds 


to speak of. There were seven loads 
in all. The mow is over the horse 
stable and feedway. The mow floor 


is six-inch fencing with a _ six-inch 
space between boards. The mow is 
20x32 feet, but the hay only covers 
20x24 feet, and is about five feet deep. 
The sides of the barn are built of 
barn boards one foot wide. There is a 
ventilator in the center of roof and 
the barn stands on elevated ground, 
extending north and south, and has 
full sized window in gable in south 
end, a door 4x4 feet under eaves in 
east side and two doors in north end, 
one above the other, 5x5 feet. As 
soon as I got the last load in I closed 
all the doors and windows. Do you 
think there is any danger of this hay 
heating and spoiling or setting barn 
on fire? Had the doors and windows 
better be open or shut? I wouldn't 
put it up in this way, but you know 
the weather has been bad for hay- 
making.” 

The hay in question will doubtless 
heat some, but if spread over the 
whole area of the mow with good ven- 


, tilation beneath it will doubtless cure 


out fairly well. The heating may color 
it somewhat, but it will hardly get hot 
enough to burn. The method which 
this man followed is the one recom- 
mended for storing hay green, name- 
ly, to cut in the forenoon, rake when 
the hay is well wilted and put into 
the shed or mow in the afternoon, 
piling the hay only a few feet thick 
over a shed bottom which has free 
circulation of air beneath. The win- 
dows and doors should be open rather 
than closed, since the plan is to cure 
the hay out as rapidly as possible. 
This is the purpose of the open bottom 
to the mow. Since the weather has 
been. fairly dry since putting in the 
green hay I believe it will cure out all 
right. 

We put up some hay in much the 
same manner as you have described 
earlier in the month; spread it over a 


mow 24x48 feet to a depth of about 
two feet. The hay was very green 
when put into the _ shed. The 


weather continued very wet, and this 
hay became hot, so that a week later 
when we were ready to harvest the 
rest of the field we thought it advis- 
able to remove this lot of hay and not 


cover it with the second cutting. The 
second filling was about three feet 
thick over the bottom of the shed. 


This was stored on June 11th, being 
cut in the forenoon and put into the 
shed in the afternoon. The alfalfa 
was about in full bloom when cut. It 
was warm for several days after put- 
ting in the shed, but seems to be 
curing out all right. I may add that 
while this method of storing alfalfa 


green may often give good _ results 
that, in my judgment, it is not fully 
safe. Alfalfa had best be cured, at 
least in part, in the field. Again, wet 


weather is unfavorable to curing it in 
the shed. It will be advisable for your 
correspondent to watch the mow 
closely, but not get too anxious if the 
hay is a little warm. It will have to 
get very hot to burn. 

The reason for stacking the first 
cutting out of doors is doubtless be- 
cause of the fact that it is usually 
quite difficult to cure the first cutting 
properly, and te put such hay into a 
shed or mow is therefore more or less 
dangerous, especially when the hay is 
piled in deep, narrow bays. The 
method of spreading over a large area 
above an elevated bottom or open floor 
which allows free circulation of air 
beneath will greatly facilitate the cur- 
ing of the hay and make storing in 
the shed or mow less dangerous. 

Your plan of shocking in small 
cocks and-allowing the hay to cure a 
day or two in the field is the safer 
method for making alfalfa hay. 

A. M. TEN EYCK. 
Kansas Agricultural College. 
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30-DAY FREE TRIAL 


No Contract and 
No Money Down! 


You don’t bind yourself ‘in any 
way when you take a Water- 
loo Boy gasoline engine — 
we simply send it to you— 
you test it for 30 days after 
receiving it—you keep your 
money until you’ve proved by 
actual work on your farm that 
the Waterloo Boy is the 
engine for you. If not satisfied— 
return to us at our expense. 


The Waterloo Boy has the ener, eo 12 strong men — that 
energy costs you only five cents a You can’t appreciate 
what the Waterloo Boy will save you in "ites time and money, 
until you’ve tried it with your work—that’s why we make this free 
offer —that’s why we want you to 


Send for our New Free Catalog 


and pick out the style and size engine you need, The Waterloo Boy was especially 

made for m work. 

It’s Simple — all the workin re ure in plain view. 

It’s Durable — The Waterlos ‘Bo has been in constant use for seventeen 

years and has never — & to wear out. 

It’s Economical — The Waterloo Boy’s fuel supply is regulated so that fuel 

is used only when work is seing done— no waste. 

It’s Light — the lightest engine made, per horse power — easily moved from 

place to place. It’s Safe—perfectly made of best material—always reliable. 

You don’t need a gasoline me mp with the Waterioo Boy.-the suction of 
piston ects es a pump. You need a gasoline engine— it'll save you 

money year after year. Let us show you why the en poe md Boy 














































is the best all-round engine for farm work. Send y Year 
Send for now free catalog and special 30-Day Free Trial Offer. G ates 
today for Waterloo Gasoline Engine Co., uara 
our new Dept. U, Waterice, Ia. with every 
FREE Catalogue “* Waterloo Boy.” 




















“BUILT IN THE HILLS” 


It is a Car of Comfort, Giving 
Every Reasonable Service 


It levels up the roads—Shortens distances 








It is for use w ~~ nl any automobile can be used. 
—Gets there and back—The family car for pleasure. 
Our catalogue te alls how itis made and of the best material throughout, fully guaranteed. 

The GLIDE is making new records every day. 

It is the car for easy upkeep—Saves repair bills and gives satisfaction. You can’t pay too 
much for a GLIDE—You cannot get GLIDE satisfaction at so little cost elsewhere. Write today 
—get posted. Don’t buy until you get our proposition. 


THE BARTHOLOMEW COMPANY 
440 Glide Street Peoria, Illinois 











THE BEST SCALE FOR FARM USE 
Lennox Improved Pitless Scale 


Write today for our Illustrated Catalogue, tell- 
ing al] about Lennox Scales. Mention Wallaces’ Farmer, 


Please. Address 
LENNOX MACHINE COMPANY, 
26 W Street, 
Marshalitown, - - 7 lowa 


Shipmentscan be made from Council Bluffs or Sioux 
Falls, south Dakota, as well as mamneeews. 

Makers also of the Famous Lennox Gaso- 
line Engines, the best and quality Suueldaped the 
cheapest engines you can buy. 


ISTOCKMEN’S SUPPLIES 


Milk Oil Dip for H ogs, Cattle and agg § Dip- 
ping Tanks, Hooks, etc.; Branding Liquid, 

Shears and Shearing M achines; Ear Tags and 
Buttons;Tattoo Markers,Branding Irons, etc.; 
Summers Worm Powders, Toxaline Worm 
Cure, Poultry Remedies, etc. Tanks at cost 
to buyers of Dip. Send for Free Catalog. 


F.S.BURCH & CO., 177 Illinois St., CHICAGO 











































Save time, horses, work 
and money by using an - 


Electric Handy Wagons ¢ 


Low wheels, broad tires. No 
living man can build a better, 
Book on ‘Whee! Sense” free. 
Electric Wheel Co, 8) 42 Quincy, til, 
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hy Goptwent is qenduntes by Mrs. Huwry 
ALBACE, Des Moines, lowa, who invites contribu- 
tions from ail of its readers. 








TREATMENT OF THE EYES. 


In conversation recently with one 
of the most eminent eye specialists in 
the state he remarked that whereas 
the average person always makes in- 

-quiry concerning the ability of a 
dentist before having his teeth treated 
by him, he seems to think that anyone 
who makes any pretentions to be an 
eye doctor has a right to treat his 
eyes in any way he sees fit. This 
specialist also made the remarkable 
statement that in his opinion very 
close to 75 per cent of the people who 
are in public hospitals with eye 
treubles have no one to blame but 
their own carelessness in consulting 
incompetent “eye doctors” who know 
practically nothing about the eye. 
When it is remembered that the eye 
is probably the most delicate organ 
of the body and that eye sight once 
lost can seldom be regained, this 
seems to be a very sad state of affairs. 





_. Because President Roosevelt is 

favorable to woman suffrage, and also 
Secretary Taft, the republican nom- 
inee for president, the suffragists are 
every enthusiastic and hopeful for 
their rights in the future. Prominent 
women of the National American Suf- 
frage Association are pleading for a 
plank in the national republican plat- 
form in favor of equal rights of suf- 
frage for women. Secretary Taft 
says that the Philipino women are 
better fitted for self-government than 
-the men. He has at. different times 
declared himself in favor of woman 
suffrage, and has faith that it will 
come by and by. 

Intelligent voting should be the aim 
rather than more voting. Every 
woman should consider it her sacred 
duty to study and prepare herself to 
vote intelligently, so that if this priv- 
jilege is extended to her she may “do 
all things decently and in order.” 





Congress’ of 
meeting in 
the fol- 


The International 
Mothers at its recent 
Washington, D. C., adopted 
lowing resolutions: 

“Acting upon the conviction that in 
motherhood rests the greater power 
for the moral and physical regenera- 
tion of the race, as well as the keen- 
est appreciation of its need, the un- 
dersigned respectfully present this 
memorial to the International Con- 
gress of Mothers: 

“Whereas, throughout the nominally 
civilized world there is being perpet- 
uated, by the almost universal ac- 
ceptance of the double standard of 
morals, a great crime against poster- 
ity; and, 

“Whereas, childhood is thereby con- 
demned to false and vicious teaching 
and consequent temptations to im- 
purity; and, 

“Whereas, public prostitution is per- 
mitted by authorities and largely 
ignored and condoned by public senti- 
ment; and, . 

“Whereas, womanhood is sacrificed 
and enslaved, manhood brutalized, 
and all the hideous moral and physical 
consequences of sin are fastened more 
firmly upon mankind; and, - 

“Whereas, while the public brothel 
remains a recognized institution the 
sons and daughters of many mothers 
must be debauched to supply and feed 
it; therefore, 

“We do call upon the mothers of 
the world, in the interests of right- 
eousness, humanity, and decency, for 
the sake of the moral, intellectual, 
and physical welfare of the race, to 
unite in demanding the single stand- 
ard of moral purity, and the elimina- 
tion of the brothel; and to expect and 
demand for the generations to come 
the heritage of an unstained father- 
hood.” 





SOFT GINGER BREAD. 


To Hearts and Homes: 

As harvest approaches we always 
Want something that will be palatable, 
and that won’t dry out in hot weather, 
so I offer this rule for soft ginger 
bread. If a person will mix this in 
the order in which it is written the 
ingredients will make a fine loaf: 
Qne-half cup granulated sugar, one 
large cup of molasses, two teaspoons 
of soda (scant measure), with a scant 
cup of boiling water, Then add one- 


WALLACES’ FARMER 


half cup of lard or butter, one tea- 
spoon of ginger, one teaspoon of 
cloves, one teaspoon of nutmeg, one 
tablespoonful of vinegar. Add flour 
to make batter the proper consist- 
ency—about two and one-half cups. 
The last thing add two well beaten 
eggs. These may be beaten separate- 
ly, or the yolks and whites together. 
Nuts and raisins and chocolate may 
be added according to the cook’s judg- 
ment, and by so doing you convert it 


into a fruit cake. 
AUNT SUSAN. 





COOL SUMMER DRINKS. 


To Hearts and Homes: 

The country housekeeper, though 
far from carbonated waters and the 
alluring siphon bottle, can provide as 
attractive a variety of cooling sum- 
mer drinks as her city sister, while 
a deep well and a cold cellar render 
ice in most cases unnecessary. Fruit 
in abundance should be always at 
hand during the season of fruits, and 
a canned supply may be stored up for 
winter use; mint grows or may be 
induced to grow in any damp, cool 
place, while fresh wintergreen, sassa- 
fras, and black birch bark contain 
possibilities unapproached by the root 
beer of the city drug store. 

Mint Punch: Wash and bruise 
fresh spearmint and strip off enough 
leaves to fill a quart bowl. Cover with 
boiling water and steep for ten min- 
utes. Strain, chill, and add one cup 
of grape juice, and one cup of straw- 
berry or raspberry juice, either fresh 
or canned. Sweeten with a syrup made 
by boiling equal quantities of sugar 
and water for ten minutes. This and 
all similar drinks are much more 
bland, when sweetened with a syrup 
made in this way in preference to 
using the clear sugar. Mint punch 
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~ Law. Commercial Forms and Correspondence. 


actual work in the business world. 


as in many business schools. 


DRAKE UNIVERSITY, 





Commercial Courses 
at DRAKE UNIVERSITY 


- embraces a thorough drill in Book-keeping, Business and 
The Book keeping Course and Office Practice, Commercial Arithmetie, Commercia 
Fe I It can be completed in from six to nine months 
(depending on ability and preparation of the student) and furnishes a good foundation fo; 


includes instruction in Shorthand and Typewriting, Penman. 
The Shorthand Course ship, Business Law, Forms and Correspondence, Manifolding 
Tabulating, the use of the Phonograph (which is coming into quite general use for busines. 
correspondence dictation), ete.,s0 that the student completing the course is able to fully dis 
charge the duties devolving upon the office stenographer. 
Send for announcement. 





Expenses are reasonable—not high 


Address 
Des Moines, lowa 




















strawberries or cherries, or bananas 
sliced, a few pieces to each glass. It 
makes a very dainty as well as tempt- 
ing drink to offer your friends on a 


hot afternoon. 
COUSIN G. 





OUR GIRLS. 


To Hearts and Homes: 

What is it that our girls ought to 
know? Books have been written on 
the subject, but if you wish to find 
just the right thing to put in the hand 
of your daughter it will be a hard 
matter to find one that has just enough 
and not too much knowledge. As a 
teacher and one who mingles with 
young folks I have been quite appalled 
at the dense ignorance of many of 
them on some subjects and the per- 
verted knowledge on others that they 
had managed to absorb, hence they 
are in alarming need of counsel; but 
it is a hard matter for one who has 
not the confidence of a girl to speak 
to her on these matters. It would not 
only be a great convenience for teach- 
ers but also for mothers if some book 
could be compiled “that would take 





BUSY DAYS IN THE ORCHARD. 








may be varied by using other fruits, 
but should always be served with a 
few tiny sprigs of mint floating on the 
top of the glass. 

Jelly Water: Most of us who have 
been ill have used this, but it need 
not be confined to the invalids. Beat 
one-half glass of tart jelly to a froth 
and add as much boiling water, the 
juice of a lemon, sugar syrup. to 
sweeten, and enough cold water to 
make one quart. Chill or serve with 
ice. Currant, plum, or mint jelly, the 
latter made of green grapes flavored 
with mint, are most desirable for mak- 
ing this drink. 

Cherry Nectar: Two quarts of 
stemmed red cherries, three cups of 
vinegar, let stand for three days then 
strain through a cloth. To every pint 
of liquid add a pint of sugar, boil 
twenty minutes, and bottle. Use this 
for flavoring. Various wild berries 
may be treated in the same _ way. 
When used, add enough to cold water 
to make a pleasant drink. 

Iced Coffee: To one quart of strong 
cold coffee add one cup of orange 
syrup, and serve in thin glasses with 
a tablespoon of powdered ice and one 
of whipped cream on top. The com- 
bination of flavors will be found very 
pleasing. Make the orange syrup by 
adding as much sugar as you have 
orange juice and boiling for ten min- 
utes. 

India Punch: Make a syrup of one 
cup of water, one of sugar, two 
oranges and two lemons. When thor- 
oughly cold, add one pint of cold India 
tea and one cup of fruit juice—a can 
of raspberries, strawberries, or cher- 
ries will often yield the desired 
amount of juice—and water to make 
two quarts in all, Serve with halved 





all the burden from their tongues, but 
I greatly doubt if it can ever be 
printed. These questions must be met 
as circumstances bring them up; met 
face to face with intimate conversation 
at the “psychological moment.” The 
occasion will come, alas! to the notice 
of your daughter perhaps among her 
own friends, for it does not come 
alone to the poor and unlettered and 
low born. We all see girls in their 
absolute ignorance throwing away the 
happiness and peace of their whole 
lives long before they are legally 
capable of disposing of property. With 
every word that I write I am dismayed 
by the delicacy of my subject, and I 
should stop right here were I not fully 
convinced that many mothers neglect 
the duty of this instruction to their 
daughters, and that a large share of 
the sin of the world springs from this 
negligence. There often comes to the 
eyes of the teacher evidence of a 
morbid curiosity in girls that make 
her fairly heartsick. And it seems to 
me that a fairly innocent life, inno- 
cent in the sense of ignorance, is hard- 
ly possible for girls in this day of 
rapid living, even if it were desirable. 
Newspapers, for instance, are every- 
where, and not all of them are inno- 
cent. I know of nothing worse in the 
line of reading matter that can be 
brought into the home than the “Sun- 
day Editions” of the great dailies. 
The careful parents will see to it that 
they do not appear in their homes. 
Then there comes the question of 
the vulgar familiarity which one so 
often sees between young -girls and 
boys. Along this line at least a 
mother can surely give advice, and 
she may take my word for it, it is 
needed. She can teach her daughter 





to never permit a boy or man to toy 
her familiarly. She can ] 
sons to never try to be familiar with 
his girl friends. Without bb 
prude or unpopular any girl ca) 
vent undue familiarity from he: 
friends. This it is her mot! 
bounden duty to teach her. 

It is very unfortunate to lead a 
to think evil of all her male 
ciates, to criticise every impulsiv« 


teach 


It is equally unfortunate to tell a girl 
that “such actions” will arouse eyj] 
in boys; such teaching may arouse a 


very unhealthy curiosity in her. 
press upon her that laying a hand 
familiarly upon her companion or ‘o 
permit the same familiarity from him 
is a sign of ill-breeding. ? 
her that the girls whom she S 
“common” and “horrid” have these 
free manners; she will not want them 
for a pattern. 


Impress upor 


AUNT JENNIE. 





THINGS WORTH KNOWING. 


To Hearts and Homes: 

After greasing pans for cinnamon 
rolls, muffins, or cake, dust with flour, 
and they will come out with a nice 
crust and never stick to the pan 

A little sugar added to cream pre- 
vents it from turning to butter after 
being whipped. 

A tablespoon of grated cheese very 
much improves tomato soup if added 
the last moment. 


To iron embroideries on a turkish 
towel or a sheet folded many times 
for thickness brings out the pattern 
like new. 

Yellow’ stains left by sewing 


machine oil may be removed by rub 
bing the spot with ammonia or ga 
line. 

Clear boiling water will remove | 
stains and many fruit stains. Pour 
the boiling water through the st 

Pieces of camphor gum put in with 
silver not in use will prevent it fro: 
tarnishing. 

Take clear water as hot as 
hands will bear and add some kero- 
sene for washing windows. 

To drive away ants from pantry lay 
pieces of camphor on the shelves and 
they will disappear. 

A solution of oxalic acid will re- 
move ink stains and iron rust stains 
from white goods. Great care must 
be taken to rinse well in clear water 
at once or it will burn the fabric. 

A pinch of salt added to eggs when 
beating them will aid in making them 
light and creamy. 

A little butter rubbed on the tip 
edge of cream pitchers prevents tle 
cream from dripping. 

To prevent the juice of pies escap- 
ing while baking wet the edge of lower 
crust well with cold water before put 
ting on the upper crust and pinch 
them well together. 

If you wish to have good success 
in baking biscuit in the gas range 'e 
sure and have the oven hot, and place 
biscuits on upper shelf. 

Scald peaches by plunging them in 
hot water for a few moments—a !cw 
at a time in a frying basket. Be care- 
ful not to keep under water too lons. 
If you do this carefully and have 
water very hot, you will not pare again 
in the old-fashioned way. 

Corns that burn will be relieved 
putting a drop of lemon juice on ¢ 

AUNT SUSAN 





To take fat from doughnuts, as yo" 
lift them from the kettle lay them ©" 
a piece of thick brown paper place: 
in a deep dish or colander. 





Bread and cookies keep better ‘f 
put in a deep stone jar. 





Never keep cheese in the refriger- 
ator. Wrap it in a damp cloth 2! 
keep it in the pantry or cupboarc. 
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THE RENEWAL OF THE KINGDOM 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Les- 
son for July 19, 1908.—I Samuel 12: 
1-5, 13-25.) 

“And Samuel said unto all Israel, 


Behold, I have hearkened unto your 
voice in all that ye said unto me, and 


have made a king over you. (2) And 
now, behold, the king walketh before 
you; and I am old and grayheaded; 
and, behold, my sons are with you: 
and I have walked before you from 
my youth unto this day. (3) Here I 
am: witness against me _ before 
Jehovah, and before his anointed: 
whose ox have I taken? or whose ass 
have I taken? or whom have I de- 
frauded, whom have I oppressed? or 
of whose hand have I taken a ransom 
to blind my eyes therewith? and I will 
restore it you. (4) And they said, 
Thou hast not defrauded us, nor op- 
pressed us, neither hast thou taken 
aught of any man’s hand. (5) And he 
said unto them, Jehovah is witness 
against you, and his anointed is wit- 
ness this day, that ye have not found 
aught in my hand. And they said, He 
is witness. 

(13) Now therefore behold your 
king whom ye have chosen, and whom 
ye have asked for: and, behold, 
Jehovah hath set a king over you. 
(14) If ye will fear Jehovah, and serve 
him, and hearken unto his voice, and 
not rebel against the commandment 
of Jehovah, and both ye and also the 
king that reigneth over you be fol- 
lowers of Jehovah your God, well: 
(lo) But if ye will not hearken unto 
the voice of Jehovah, but rebel against 
the commandment of Jehovah, then 
will the hand of Jehovah be against 
you, as it was against your fathers. 
(16) Now therefore stand still and 
see this great thing, which Jehovah 


will do before your eyes. (17) Is it 
not wheat harvest today? I will call 
unto Jehovah, that he may send 


thunder and rain; and ye shall know 
and see that your wickedness is great, 
which ye have done in the sight of 


Jehovah, in asking you a king. (18) 
So Samuel called unto Jehovah; and 
Jehovah sent thunder and rain that 


day: and all the people greatly feared 
Jehovah and Samuel. (19) And all 
the people said unto Samuel, pray for 
thy servants unto Jehovah thy God, 
that we die not; for we have added 
unto all our sins this evil, to ask us 
a king. (20) And Samuel said unto 
the people, Fear not: ye have indeed 
done all this evil; yet turn not aside 
from following Jehovah, but serve 
Jehovah with all your heart: (21) 
and turn ye not aside; for then would 
ye go after vain things which can not 
profit nor deliver, for they are vain. 
(22) For Jehovah will wot forsake his 
people for his great name’s sake, be- 
cause it hath pleased Jehovah to make 
you a people unto himself. (23) More- 
over as for me, far be it from me that 
I should sin against Jehovah in ceas- 
ing to pray for you: but I will instruct 
you in the good and the right way. 
(24) Only fear Jehovah, and serve him 
in truth with all your heart; for con- 
sider how great things he hath done 
fir you. (25) But if ye shall still do 
wickedly, ye shall be consumed, both 
ye and your king.” 

Saul first received the inward call 
to the kingdom most probably at 
Ramah, the residence of Samuel 
(chapter 9). The outward call or the 
formal election took place some time 
alterwards at Mizpah. Either from 
modesty or the apparently formidable 
opposition of some of the tribes, Saul 
retired to his farm until cailed to de- 
iver the men of Jabesh-gilead from 
Nahash the Ammonite. In this expe- 
cition Samuel joined (chapter 11). Its 
success led to a demand to put to 
death the leaders of the rebellion, 
Which Saul refuses, and Samuel again 
called a general assembly for the rati- 

ation of the kingdom at the noted 
Sanctuary at Gilgal. Here after offer- 
iig sacrifices and peace offerings 
Samuel formally laid aside his judge- 

ip, and demanded an investigation 
and vindication of the acts of his ad- 
ministration. This is covered by the 
first five verses of the lesson. Samuel 
liakes no vindication of nor excuses 
tor his corrupt sons, but maintains 

iat from his youth to this day he 
has walked before them, and solemnly 





calls upon them to witness before 
Jehovah and before His anointed king 
whether or not he has discharged the 
duties of his high office with fidelity, 
whether or not he has accepted 
bribes, or defrauded or oppressed the 
people, or taken anything from any 
man’s hand. It was agreed then and 


there that Jehovah was to be the wit- 


ness of his vindication. 

After briefly reciting to them their 
history, their manifold sins, their in- 
jection of the government established 
by Moses, their determination at all 
hazards to have a king like the na- 
tions round about them, Samuel pro- 
ceeds to define the place the king 
shall have in the government, which 
may be summed up in a few words: 
Over Israel, but under Jehovah. 
Jehovah at their request had set a 
king over them, but that king was un- 
der Him and hence as fully amenable 
to moral law as any of his subjects. 
Saul, not Samuel, was now the repre- 
sentative of Jehovah in earthly gov- 
ernment, and that government must 
be exercised in accordance with moral 
law. 

The king, however, can not rule 
righteously without a righteous peo- 
ple. Samuel, in the fourteenth and 
fifteenth verses of the lesson, recog- 
nizes this fundamental truth, that all 
power in all government is after all 
vested in the common people. He 
recognizes there the fundamental 
principle underlying our own Declara- 
tion of Independence. The king can 
do nothing except as he is sustained 
by the moral sentiment of the people; 
hence, if they expect peace and pros- 
perity under their new king, they must 
regard him not as an absolute and 
independent sovereign but simply as 
the representative of Jehovah and of 
His righteous government among the 
sons of men. If they themselves live 
according to the laws which Moses 
gave them, if they cultivate the spirit 
of justice and equity as between man 
and man, and maintain their loyalty 
to Jehovah, all would be well (I 
Samuel 12:13-14). But if, on the other 
hand, they failed to keep the com- 
mandments of Moses, if they fell into 
idolatrous practices, if they lost rever- 
ence and respect for the Divine law, 
if they failed to maintain civic 
righteousness, if they failed to pun- 
ish crime and injustice, then the king 
could not save them. The hand of 
the Lord, who was over their new 
king as well as over them, would be 
against them as it was against their 
fathers (I Samuel 12:15). 

In order to impress this great truth 
more vividly on the minds of the peo- 
ple, Samuel prayed for thunder and 
rain in wheat harvest, a thing un- 
heard of in that climate, where, as in 
California, there are but two seasons, 
the wet and the dry. His prayer was 
answered. It was regarded as a 
Divine witness of the great truths he 
had been endeavoring to impress upon 
them and a new evidence that of all 
the men of Israel Samuel was the one 
who had power with God. We read 
that as a result of this miraculous oc- 
currence, evidently as the answer to 


prayer, that all the people feared 
Jehovah and Samuel. Once more, nat- 
urally, they sought the intercession 


of the one man who had power with 
God. 

The reply of Samuel is of deep 
significance as showing the Divine 
method of dealing with sin of all sorts 
and in all ages. When they sought 
his intercession tha: they might not 
perish because in addition to all their 
other transgressions they had sought 
a king and would have one at all haz- 


ards, he replies: “Fear not;” it is 
true “ye have done all this wicked- 
ness,” but the past is past. There is 


forgiveness for you if you will in the 
future follow the Lord fully. The Lord 
lets bygones be bygones provided the 
steps of the repentant sinner are 
firmly planted in the path of duty. 
Were it not for this there would be 
no hope. Saftey for man and nations 
lies in doing the will of Jehovah. Any 
other course will bring trouble. The 
man who turns aside from the path of 
righteousness trodden by good men 
in all ages will at the last find that 
he has been following after vain 
things which will never help him when 
trouble comes, as come it does some 
time or other to all of us, It is an 





old, old lesson that must be learned 
by every generation and by every 
nation. The strength of the nation is 
not in its armies or navies but in the 
moral integrity of its people. Laws 
are of no value unless based on the 
elementary principles of righteous- 
ness, and of little value except backed 
up by the moral sentiment of the 
people. 

Repentance is of little value unless 
accompanied by right doing. Whether 
in man or nation, the Divine idea is to 
develop character along the lines. of 
righteousness laid down in the Divine 
revelation. Men may fall, but Divine 
help is ever ready provided the aid 
is sought and the iniquity forsaken. 


The most precious thought is 
brought out in the twenty-second 
verse; that is, that “Jehovah will not 


forsake his people’ whom He has 
chosen, not for their sake but for His 
own name’s sake. He had put His 
own name on the Jewish people and 
He would stand by them and see them 
through. He had a purpose to work 
out in the selection of this people, and 


that purpose will be accomplished. 
His own honor, so to speak, is at 
stake. 


There would naturally be a feeling 
among these people that now that 
Samuel had resigned his office as 
judge, he would take no further inter- 
est in them; hence their plea for his 
intercession. To this Samuel replies: 
“Far be it from me that I should sin 
against Jehovah in ceasing to pray for 
you.” He did not judge them longer, 
but he could pray for them, and a 
failure to do so under their new king 
would be regarded as sin on his own 
soul. In this he acted as the godly 
parent does when a son or daughter 
has fallen into wicked ways; if they 
can no longer control then they can 
at least pray for them, and prayer is 
often the only hold that parents have 
over the wayward children. Samuel 
in effect says: The Lord will stand 
by you for His name’s sake; I, too, 
will stand by you. I am no longer 
your judge, but do not think for a 
moment that I have lost interest in 
you. To the end of my days you will 
be the subject of my earnest prayers. 
I have not laid down my prophetic 
office. I will still pray for you. The 
one thing for you to do is to serve the 
Lord sincerely and with all thy heart. 
But understand this fully, that if you 
do under your new king as you have 
done in the past, the king can not 
save you; “ye shall be consumed, both 
ye and your king.” 





When a garment is scorched in 
ironing try hanging it out in the sun- 
shine or before a hot fire. 





To remove shiny spots from woolen 
clothing, make a solution of a table- 
spoon of borax to one quart of warm 
water. Rub the shiny parts with this 
and press while damp. 





To relieve pain from a felon cover 
the finger with a paste made as fol- 


lows: One egg, one tablespoon of 
turpentine, one tablespoon strained 
honey, and flour enough to make a 
paste. Renew this when dry. 

Wash out the refrigerator with 


scalding water and soda twice a week, 
and let air an hour each time. 


TRANSPLANTING PERENNIALS. 


To Hearts and Homes: 

A correspondent asks Hearts and 
Homes when to transplant iris and 
peonies. Iris may be moved either 
in the fall or spring, but if the latter 
it ought to be done as soon as frost 
is out of the ground. Peonies should 
always be transplanted in the fall un- 
less the roots have been dug in the 
fall and kept in a cool place and in 
a dormant condition over winter. 
Then they may be planted anytime 
in the spring. The better time to 
plant out peony roots is not later than 
October. The roots will then be 
healed of all cuts and bruises and 
show buds very early in the spring. 
They are among the first to start in 
spring and it is too much of a shock 
to dig and transplant after the buds 
are above ground. The hardy herb- 
aceous perennials are not used to the 
extent they ought to be. Every farm 
front yard ought to have an abund- 
ance. Nothing would add so much 
pleasure for the money. Fall is the 
time to plant them. 

EUGENE SECOR. 

Winnebago county, lowa. 
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RUBBER ROOFING 


orty Years of Reputation 
In it and Behind it. 


The word “GALVANIZED” means te 
@overs our special man pro- 
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Deacauved by EASHENING 


Astounding —but true. Ig also that more ng 
are killed ot ightning in one year than on ihe 
rel the country. 

y is 6, Mr. Farmer? qaurely AP pa know that 
Mahecine, hike all the other forces of nature, obeye 
certain laws of nature. reat men of science have 
shown us these laws and how to obey them, so that we 
need never be damaged by lightning: 3 yet some people 
don’t know what they are. are the ones 
who lose 000,000 a year. They are the ones who 
are 

You can’t afford to 


to take even a smal! chance of 
losing your oe lies ~ 1 ayines b 


igataing. You need 


our hich conta a bea color plates 
and one be nonderta 1 lightning poofjostern ever 

gee k will i”. you showing some 
bans 1 things that take lace in ur home 
when it storms. Write for it—it’s free. Book k printed 
in English, German, Bohemian and Norwegian. 


NATIONAL CABLE & MFG. CO. 
18 Cable St., Niles, Mich. 








“THE OLD RELIABLE” 


DIETZ 
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THERE ARE NONE “JUST AS GOOD" 


WHEN YOU BUY A LANTERN INSIST ON A ‘‘DIETZ’’ 
maocsy R. E. DIETZ COMPANY new vorx 


Largest Makers of Lanterns in the World 
ESTABLISHED 1840 a 


PIONEERS AND LEADERS 
Musical Value 


RGA ‘The reed organ has 


been Coveionet and perfected by us so that our 
latest models really create a new standard. “In 
fact, so nonen has been the improvement that we 
have discon- — all for- 


mer styles. Anyone now 
sod an organ 


in the market 

should send or our new 
Organ Catalog. It will be a at F The 
beautiful idyllic pipe organ tone of these organs 
makes them a wise investment for homes and 
churches. Also Bargains in Slightly Used Organs. 
Hundreds of good instruments taken in a 
offered at nominal prices. Write toda 


LYON & HEALY 


60 Adams Street, CHICAGO 


30 DAYS’ SALE 

TALKING PARROTS 

Double Yellow Head—The 
wt Talker — The only 

te that learn to talk, 
Phistle and sing like a per- 
son. ay for partic- 
ulars and pictures of birds. 
Don't del 
Lake Park, Severy, Kans. 

Note—We guarantee every par- 

rot to talk or refund the money 
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College 


Quincy, Ill. 
20 teachers, 1400 students, 
00,000 School Building. 
woe and Typewriting, 
Boo ping. page 
Illustrated latalogue free. 
D. L. MUSSELMAN Pros’t 
Box 13 Quincy, Til. 















Ellsworth College, lowa Falls, lowa 


Write for Catalogue. Investigate. 


WHO MAY LEARN IT. 

Anyone who has a fair common school 
education may take up this subject and 
complete the course in seventy-two weeks. 
He will then be admitted to registration 
for a pharmacist whether he has ever had 
any experience in a drug store or not. 
Just a fair common school education is 
all that is required. No entrance exam- 
inations. Write for catalogue giving com- 

lete information. Address Highlattd 

ark College of Pharmacy, Des Moines, 
Iowa. 
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Poultry Department. 


Poultry raisers are invited to contribute their ex 
Perience to this department. Questions relating to 
poultry will be cheerfully answered. 











HOME-MADE EGG TESTERS. 


Take either a wooden or card board 
box twelve inches square and eighteen 
inches high. Make a couple of one- 
half inch holes near the bottom of 
each side of the box for the purpose 
of supplying air to the lamp. On top 
cut a three-inch hole for the escape 
of lamp fumes. On the front side of 
the box, and on a level with the flame 
of the lamp a three-inch hole should 
be cut. Over this hole tack a piece 
of felt or heavy cloth. A small oval 
hole is cut in the felt against which 
the egg is laid.—Bulletin. 

We have made a tester which did 
good work from a stiff sugar sack—the 
kind with a squr~- bottom. We cut 
off enough of the bottom to admit 
the lamp, and left the extra length of 
the sack above the top of the lamp as 
a screen. Opposite the flame of the 
lamp we cut a hole, as_ described 
above. With this tester we use a card 
in which is cut a hole corresponding 
to that in the sack. Care must be 
exercised in using any egg,tester lest 
the delicate germ be exposed too long 
to the heat of the lamp. Theclaimis 
sometimes made that testing the eggs 
is injurious, and that more chicks will 
be hatched without. The injury comes 
from too long exposure to the heat, 
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in the farm home. The small boy or 
girl on the farm is often to be pitied 
for the number of little tasks he is 
called on to perform for which he 
gets no credit. There is always work 
for the children. If they can feel that 
a part of the time they are working 
for themselves, that they have a 
financial interest in the returns, the 
task will become a pleasure. It is 
easy to get a child interested in his 
own affairs. A few dollars’ outlay for 
eggs or chickens will bring in large 
returns in a short time under skillful 
management. A dry goods box, a 
dozen eggs, and a sitting hen will 
launch the young farmer in the busi- 
ness. If he is apt with tools, the 
building of coops and shelters will be 
a pleasure to him; if he is not, it will 
teach him what he needs to learn. 
The child should be made to keep 
an account with his chickens, to know 
what it costs to raise them, and he 
should be encouraged to spend the 
profits of his fowls in increasing his 
flock or providing better quarters for 
them. Have him keep his money him- 
self, or deposit it in a savings bank. 
Money never seems as much his own 
after he has given it to papa or 
mamma to keep. On the other hand, 
it is pretty hard to get a child paid 
up if you ever borrow his money. He 
never forgets the “fifty cents you bor- 
rowed of me,” though he may have 
asked you to spend it for him, or to 
advance meney on it a dozen times. 
When he keeps his own money he 
knows that a nickel taken ten times 
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SHETLAND PONIES AND SCOTCH COLLIFES AT THE CASSIDY & THOMPSON 
FARM, JAMAICA, IOWA. 





and also in rough handling of the egg. 
At the time the first test is made the 
germ is very frail, and an abrupt turn- 
ing before the light may tear loose 
some of the delicate membranes. 
There is this same danger in turning 
the eggs. For the fixst five days the 
eggs must be handled most carefully. 
If a row or two is removed, roll the 
others gently to place; do not let them 
roll over and over, landing at the mid- 
dle partition with a bump. Many poor 
hatches are due entirely to rough 
handling. 





CHICKENS FOR CHILDREN. 


It seems a pity that the children on 
the farms and in towns are not more 
interested in chickens, and have not, 
as a rule, a share in the only stock 
on the farm which is their size and 
can with safety be handled by them. 
It would seem that poultry keeping 
gives everything in the way of pets 
and pastimes which a farm child, or 
town child, either, for that matter, 
could enjoy. Children like to get 
quick returns for outlay of time or 
money. The poultry business brings 
quicker returns than any other branch 
of farm labor. Children like to have 
entire control of their own pets; they 
can be given charge of a few hens 
without serious loss to the farm 
pocketbook whether they make a suc- 
cess or failure of their work. Chil- 
dren can be taught the importance 
of attending to chores promptly, the 


necessity of keeping accounts, and 
the need of doing the right thing at 
the right time by means of the 
chickens. There is too much drudgery 





from fifty cents leaves nothing, while 
if papa has the fifty cents he is apt to 
feel that it is the same nickel each 
of the ten times, and that it would be 
but honest in papa to give him back 
his fifty cents and let the nickel go 
for interest on the money. 

Start the children in the poultry 
business, with pure breds if you can, 
but start them anyway. They can 
work for pure breds and gain valuable 
experience in the working. 





WHAT HAS BEEN DONE. 

Referring again to the experiments 
of Prof. James Rice in feeding early 
hatched pullets, a recent bulletin says 
four pens of twenty birds each, White 
Leghorns, as nearl. uniform in size, 
weight, and stage of development as 
possible, were fed by four different 
methods. The food given to each pen 
was of practically the same feeding 
value; but each pen was fed differ- 
ently. We sketch briefly the manner 
of feeding and the results: 

Pen 1 received a grain mixture 
morning and evening in litter and a 
wet mash at noon. 

Pen 2 received a grain mixture 
morning and night in litter and a dry 
mash in an open hopper before them 
all of the time. 

Pen 3 received grain morning and 
night in litter, and beef scrap once a 
day in a trough. 

Pen 4 received a grain mixture and 
beef scrap in an open hopper before 
them all the time. 

All the pens were given mangels and 
cut green bone at stated intervals 
during the period they were confined 
to the houses. The meat food was 
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30 Days’ FREE Trial 


Send us your name and address and we 
will ship you the 


Aliwin ICELESS Refrigerator 


ontrialfor 30 days—FREE. This Refrigerator 
Requires Nolce. Without ice the Allwin pre- 
serves all kinds of perishable foods, just as 
long and in better condition than an ice box. 


No Ice Bills—No Repair Bills 


It is guaranteed to stand the test of the hottest 
. weather, with mo expense except the first 
cost of installing, which is small. 
The Allwin can be installed in the kitchen 
and lowered to the cellar. Or it can be lowered 
into the well or cistern or 8 feet underground 
Raised and lowered by a removable 
lever—a child can operate it. Maintains a low and 
even temperature. It is indestructible—4 feet high, 
16 inches in diameter, with four removable shelves— 
roomy, easily cleaned, and nothing to get out of repair. 
The only Refrigerator that is entirely out of the way— 
requires no room when lowered—no windlass or frame 
—all gearing below floor—out of sight, out of the way. 


Try it in Your Own Home FREE 


Don’t put off ordering another day. You have heard of the 
Iceless Refrigerator and meant to lookitup. Do it mow. The 
Allwin will pay for itself many times over in saving for you. 
Your name on a postal will bring our catalog with illustrations, 
prices and a special offer. Cut out this ad and write us now. 


ALLWIN ICELESS REFRIGERATOR CoO. 
364 Adams Street 


anywhere. 





Galesburg, Ul. 























One Thousand Families Wanted 


oO 


Government-Irrigated Homesteads 


Representative of the Government to Show the Land 


On Tuesdays, July 21, August 4th and 18th, September 1st and 
15th, 1908, I will personally conduct landseekers’ excursions to the Big 
Horn Basin and Yellowstone Valley, where there is room for one 
thousand families on homestead lands irrigated by the Government. 


My services are free, 


The soil is rich, the climate ideal, the water pure and timber 
and coal are in abundance. * The land is free and settlers repay the 
Government actual cost for water—$45.00 an acre—in ten yearly 


payments without interest. 


Also ground floor prices for deeded and Carey act lands. 
No cyclones, floods or drouths. 





| 


Burlington 


7 Route | 


Write for our new folder telling all about these lands. It’s free. 


D. CLEM DEAVER, General Agent, 
LANDSEEKERS’ INFORMATION BUREAU, 
3 Q Building, Omaha, Neb. 


4668 








fed in the mash to Pens 1 and 2 and 
composed 7.9 per cent of the total food 
consumed. Of the food consumed by 
Pens 3 and 4 the meat element com- 
posed 5.2 per cent of the total. Pens 
3 and 4 consumed about two pounds 
per hen more food than Pens 1 and 
2 at an additional cost of three cents 
per hen. They also consumed 38 per 
cent more grit and 27.9 per cent more 
shell, but laid fewer eggs. The total 
number of eggs laid by Pen 1 was 
1.995, valued at $39.17. To this was 
added $3.25 for the gain in weight 
made by the birds, which brings the 
income to $42.42. The total cost, 
which included feed, loss of stock, etc., 
but not labor, was $21.17, leaving a 
profit of $21.25. Pen 2 laid 2,561 eggs, 
valued at $51.04, with $3.65 for in- 
crease in weight, making the income 
$54.69, produced at a cost of $26.95, 
leaving a net balance of $28.64 profit. 

Pen 3 laid 1,967 eggs, valued at 
$41.65, which included $2.52 for in- 
crease of weight; the total cost of 
production was $21.69, leaving a net 
profit of $19.96. 

Pen 4 laid 1,904 eggs; total value, 
$45.25, which included $3.94 for gain 
in weight; total cost of production, 
$26.90, leaving a net profit of $18.35. 
The cost of production in all pens in- 
cludes the items mentioned in record 
of results for Pen 1. The dry mash 
hopper feeding method with grain 
mixture morning and night in litter as 
fed to Pen 2 appeared to give the best 
results from every point of view. 

The sixteen best layers moulted on 
an average 82.4 days and sixteen 





loafers had an average of 88.2 day 
Pens 1 and 2 laid enough more eg: 
during the early winter months whi 
eggs were highest to place to th 
credit a balance of $6.12 over P* 
3 and 4. 








A Wallaces’ Farmer subscriber 
those having Buff Bantam chicke! 
advertise. He desires to get in t 
with those having them for sal 
advertisement thereof would und 
bring business. 


LFALFA SEED 


Orders booked now for the 1908 crop fancy qua 
American grown Alfalfa seed for August ship 
We can also supply Turkestan Alfalfa, the | 
wonderful vitality and drouth resisting qua 
Sow during August and September. 

Write today for samples and price. 


MISSOURI SEED CO. 
KANSAS CITY, MO 








Box W. 


Seed Corn, Longfellow Den‘ 


Long, slim ears, 50 bu. ylelder, and as early as Pr 


of the North. 
Iowa Grain & Mfze. Co., Odebolt,. tow 











POULTRY. ; 
Ht6= Class Buff Piymouth Rocks, 
for fancy and utility. Stock scoring from 9 
9454 points. Eggs $1.50 per 15, 82.75 per 30,% 
50, 87 per 100. Bessie Lind, Rolfe, lowa. 











DOGS. 
PAPAL LL LLL 


Shetland Ponies 
Scotch Gollie Dogs 


Write for prices and photographs. 


CASSIDY & THOMPSON, Jamaica, lowa 


_eores COLLIE pups from registered st 
Sieach. Satisfaction guaranteed. Barker! 
Indianola, lowa. 
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LICENSED p>, IN MIN- 
ESOTA. 


g Walle ices’ Farmer: 
when the legislature of Minnesota 
sed 2 law in 1907 compelling the 


gollment of stallions used for public 
grice in the state ofMinnesota, there 
as 4 -eneral feeling that the law 
wld not easily be enforced, and that 
ywners generally would not 
gserve it. This law went into effect 
go April 25, 1907. The stallion regis- 
yation board was organized and work 
pegun in May of the same year. The 
n May 1, 1908, just a year 
fom the organization of the board, 
show that 2,959 stallions have been 
icensed during the first year. Eighty- 
eight incomplete applications are un- 
der insp' ction, the majority of which 
wi also be accepted for license, mak- 
inz 3 total of approximately 3,025 
stallions that have been passed upon, 

god the owners of which are observ- 
- the law. Ninety-six stallions have 
peen refused license by the board on 
the ground of unsoundness. Quite a 
jrge number of stallion owners have 
pen advised by local veterinarians 
that their horses could not stand in- 
gection, and they have therefore 
yihdrawn them from service without 
naking an application for license, so 
that the total number of unsound 
horses that have been removed from 
service this spring through the agency 
of this law is probably something 
over 125. 

It is interesting to note in this con- 
nection that only 1,110 of the stallions, 
or 37.2 per cent, are pure breds, and 
that 1,849, or 62.2 per cent, are grades. 
The number of pure breds and grades 
yaries largely in different counties. 

In the execution of the law several 
tampered pedigrees have been found 
and pure bred license refused or re- 
yoked. Fraud from this source, how- 
ever, has not been so large as ex- 
pected. Probably twenty or twenty- 
five horses that have heretofore been 
offered to the public as pure breds 
were this year forced to make the 
stand as grades, owing to the fact 
that they were only top cross horses 
that were registered in stud books not 
recognized by the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. The law 
gives them the privilege of standing 
as registered providing they can prove 
through affidavit or records five pure 
top crosses of any one breed. Up to 
date not one of the twenty or twenty- 
five applying for pure bred license on 
the strength of top crosses have been 
able to furnish a record of five pure 
top crosses. 

There are a few provisions in the 
law which are not as yet entirely sat- 
isfactory. The examination for sound- 
ness is made by local veterinarians. 
There are tao reasons why such ex- 
aminations can not be entirely satis- 
factory. In the first place the veter- 
inarian is dependant upon the stock- 
men of the neighborhood for his busi- 
hess. It is a serious matter for him 
‘0mMake a report of unsoundness which 
8 serious enough to disqualify a 
stallion, and therefore unless the un- 
soundness is very obvious there is a 
possibility of no such report being 
given. Second, where such a diversity 
of examiners is used it is very diffi- 
cult maintain uniformity in rigid- 


gallion 


records 


hess of examinations. Horses that 
have passed in some localities have 
been certified decidedly unsound in 
others, and some dissatisfaction has 
been caused for this reason. The 
more form way, it would seem, 
woul to have an examining board 
trave rough districts or sections of 
the examining all the horses at 
State mes. Such examinations 
would east have the advantage of © 
ere At niformity. It is hoped that 
a i can be made for a perma- 
hea examini ng board at the next ses- 
: eee ® legislature, but until such 
Ag can be made it will be neces- 
. 0 ceed under the provision 


nt law. The fact that over 
10n Owners have secured 
or their stallions is evidence 
a iw is generally being obeyed. 
ar ate of Wisconsin has, accord- 
.- 9 Ur. Alexander’s last bulletin, 
‘ 3,260 stallions during its two 
ars of existence, or only about 200 
‘han has been licensed in Min- 
baw. ;Uting the first year. On this 
vt ‘S lt is fair to assume that Min- 
.... * has probably 3,500 to 3,700 
“Ds, and that nearly all of them 
licensed during the present 


There are some complaints being 
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received that posters are not being 
put up showing the license certificate 
of the horse as required by the law. 
The stallion owners generally do not 
seem to understand that this is re- 
quired, and they are being served with 
notices and explanations relative to 
the law, and it is expected that by 
the opening of next season the law 
will be in full force and working 
smoothly. 

Popular approval of the law and of 
the effort of the stallion registration 
board to execute it without partiality 
or favor is quite generally expressed, 
though in some localities there are 
still misunderstandings and explana- 
tions to be made. 

ANDREW BOSS. 

Secretary. 





COTTON SEED MEAL ON GRASS. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I noticed in a recent issue of the 
Farmer you ask reports from feeders 
who had used cotton seed meal on 
grass. I have over 1,200 cattle, and 
last April tried to inform myself as to 
the advisability of feeding cotton seed 
meal. In the course of my investi- 
gations I wrote to Mr. Haines, of 
Manhattan, and asked him to call upon 
some cattle feeders in that neighbor- 
hood whom I was informed had had 
considerable experience in feeding 
cotton seed meal, and advise me as to 
the results. I quote from his report, 
as follows: 

“I stopped in’ to see the gentle- 
man whose name you gave me this 
evening, and found with him the two 
Rannalls brothers; these three are 
the most successful stock handlers in 
this community. They all said that 
plenty of good grass, salt, and water 
would put on meat faster than any- 
thing else up to the first of July. 
They thought the addition of corn to 
the ration might help some, but were 
not in favor of feeding cotton seed 
meal on green grass. The Rannalis 
say that one season they spent $3,000 
for cotton seed meal which was 
eaten by one-half of their bunch and 
the half which ate no meal sold for 
as much and weighed ten pounds per 
head more than those fed the meal. 
F. H. and P. E. Hull have had con- 
siderable experience feeding cotton 
seed meal on grass, and I understand 
they have quit feeding it. From the 
best information I have been able to 
gather all around in this county, I 
would say that it would not be worth 
while to feed 700-pound steers cot- 
ton seed meal early in the season. I 
would sooner take the chance of let- 
ting them go while the grass is good; 
then either run them early or put 
them on corn and cotton seed meal 
about August first and give them a 
short feed. It is the general opinion 
that good early steers are going to 
bring good money. I have been 
through the Osage and Creek country 
a good deal this spring, and find the 
country filled with aged steers. The 
old Indian territory is full of cattle. 
Around Fairfax over 12,000 were un- 
loaded the first sixteen days of April; 
at Elgin about 8,000. One bank in that 
country is carrying over 35,000 cattle 
which recently came in from Texas, 
and the bulk of them are steers. So 
far as I can learn the Kansas pas- 
tures are well filled. When you take 
into consideration the past panic and 
the coming presidential election, it 
causes one to think of the past. These 
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CONGO 


NEVER LEAK 


ROOFING 
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(CONGO Ready Roofing is like a government bond —the best and safest invests 
ment you can make. 

It may not be the cheapest roofing you can at the start, but in durability, 
uttdeaten and economy in the mg ving is pos a better. 

Congo is proof against every kind of climate and weather and is almost as soft 
and pliable as rubber. 

It is easy to lay and clean to handle, 

Send for a free Sample and you'll see what a real “never leak” roof is like. 

















UNITED ROOFING & MFG. CO. 


Successors to Buchanan Foster Co. 


549 West End Trust Bidg, Putindsignia. Pa, 
CHICAGO AN FRANCISCO 




















Save That Lodged Grain 


Harvesters equipped with Champion Grain Guards 
do work no others can do. They lift up grain no 
matter how badly lodged and tangled, so it can 
cut the same as ff standing. Cutall around your 
fleld, save half your time and all the grain. Made of 
steel, will lasta lifetime. Price $4.00 per set of 
SEVEN GUARDS. They do. the work or we refund the money. Give make of machine. Miles 
Roach of Lewiston, Minn., says: “I consider the money invested in Champion Grain Guards the best in- 

‘arm.’ 


vestment I have made since I have been on the fa 
CHAMPION GRAIN GUARD CO., 56 Ave. A, East Chicago, Indiana 
— 


Fits like a slipper. 






























Buy a Stack Gover This Year 


Don’t take chances in putting up your haycrop. A stack cover 
protects the stack at nights from rains and heavy dews. it means 
time as well as hay saved, and jn a rainy season will save its cost 
many times over. Our covers are made of best quality canvass, and 
with reasonable care will last many years. They are very reason- 
able in price. You can’t afford to be without the protec. 
— yA wrovsde. = a Soe for sample of material and 


bes THOINES ‘TENT “AND. Awnino ¢ Con “925 Walnut Street, DES MOINES. IOWA 


best results; I don’t remember when 
it was, however. I think perhaps it 
would be well to experiment some 
along this line. 

I also wish to give you my experi- 
ence with the Canada thistle. I had 
quite a large patch of them, and in 
the summer of 1906 I went to work 














| early cattle will probably go high un- 
til a goodly number go on feed for 
a short season and then the packers 
may conclude to take a dollar or two 
off, as they did last fall, and as they 
did on hogs as well as on sheep. Cat- 
tle are not scarce, but fat cattle will 
be high, and I look for 75-cent corn 
before corn grows again.” and hoed them all off twice. I noticed 
This letter was written April 25th. | that they diminished -considerably 
You will note that the prediction as | each time they were hoed, so I hoed 
to the price of corn has been more | them twice last year (1907), and this 
than fulfilled. year I have been unable to find any 
J. W. MOORE. any trace of Canada thistles what- 

Marion county, Kansas. ever. That goes to show that they 
can be destroyed with a little extra 
work. I have heard people say that 
they could not be destroyed, but I 


know they can. 
SUBSCRIBER. 
Greene county, Iowa. 


pares Rockford Engine Wks, 


The E That’ 
Rockford, Ill, Zhe Bazine That 





DESTROYING MILK WEED AND 
CANADA THISTLES. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I had an experience with the milk 
weed which I have never heard of 
anyone else having. We had quite a 
patch in a sheep pasture, and one day 
I took the scythe and cut them. This 
was four years ago, and there hasn’t 
been a milk weed in sight since. It 
has since been plowed up and put 
into corn, this being the second year. 
There must be,a certain time when 
they sheuld be cut in order to get the 
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Mention this paper NEAT—NOBBY—HANDY 




































Hapgood aoumre cit Sulky and Gang Plows 











7 hr Prices Direct to the Farmer 


We absolutely guarantee this plow equal in 
every respect to any plow on earth, and 
will refund your money if not 
entirely satisfactory to you. 
These plows are made of iron 
and steel throughout, perfect 
in construction, ingenius in de- 
sign, simplicity in handling, 
hod perfection in work, light dra 
and backed up by 36 years’ successful ex- 
perience in the plow business. 

Write us for big, free catalogue of Tongueless Disc 
Harrows, Walking Plows, D.sc Plows, Buggies, en amg 
Sewing Machines, Steel Ranges, Cream 


Separato 
Mauure Spreaders. Pitless Scales, and 1000 other things, 
all sold direct to you at wholesale prices. Address 


HAPGOOD PLOW CC., Box 506 , ALTON, ILL, 
The only Plow prev in the U. S. selling direct to the farmer at wholesale prices. 
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-LAND 
| OPENING~ 


25,000 ACRES 
NEAR KANSAS CITY, MEXICO & ORIENT R.R. 


t IRRIGABLE LANDS IN THE 
FAMOUS PECOS VALLEY~— 
PECOS COUNTY, TEXAS { 
down holds a valuable irrigable farm 
n district number one, now being opened 
up for settlement in the Pecos Valley in 
Texas, the Nile of Amerie a. 
he K. C.M. & O. RR. R. is opening up 
one of the richest p78 of the Lone 
Star State. Over one-half of the road is 
now built andin operation between Kan- 
sas City and Topolobampo, Mexico, and 
within a few months the gaps will be 
closed up and the road be in operation 
over its entire length, at which time these 
lands will be worth §100 to $500 per acre. 
These lands are now being sold in tracts 
of 40 acres or multiples there of, ON EASY 
TERMS at $8 per acre, including perpet- 
ual water right and proportionate owner- 
ship in the immense irrigation works now ’ 
under construction which when com- 
pleted and land settled are to be turned 
over to the purchasers of the lands to be 
irrigated—approximately 100,000 acres. 
You are now afforded a rare and excep- 
tional opportunity to secure a rich irri- 
gated farm before the advent of the rail- 
road quadruples the price. 
Full and complete information regard- 
ing these lands together with booklets and 
maps can be had FREE by writing 


F. J, HORNBECK, Land Commissioner 
Kansas City, Mexico & Orient Railroad 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 

















Fertile 


Farming LAN DS 


CHEAP—EASY TERMS 


Section of the SOUTH 


Unexcelled for General Farming, 
Stock Raising, Berries, Fruits 
and Vegetables. Cantaloupes, 
Strawberries, Peaches, — 
Grapes, Etc., give 

returns. Cattle need but little 


winter feed. 
HEALTHY CLIMATE 
GOOD WATER 
LONG GROWING SEASON 

Address G. A. PARK, Gen. Im. & Ind’! Agt. 
LOUISVILLE & NASHVILLE 

RAILROAD CO. 

LOUISVILLE, KY. 




















Toward the Rich 
Grain Fields of 


Western Canada 


eu eyes are turned, 


gol 

districts, Locate among good neighbors.schools, 

near Railroads. Canada will produce this year 

the greatest crops the world ever seen. Our 
rices are low. V femanke x terms to 9 need 
ur r Fea 8 

Tuesc ayes each month. Write for Free boo&le' 

**4 Call to the West”, and other literature 


THE PORTER LAND CO., 
Paid Up Capital $1,000,000, Box §) Relabeck, Iowa, 








IN CLOVER 


A Book on the Re. 
sources andAdvan- 
tages of the great 
Dairy Country in 


NORTHERN MINNESOTA 
will be sent you FRER, if you send me your 
address. Here,in MEADOW LAN D'S SET. 
TLEMENT, you can buy choice iands of us for 
$1 per acre. down, balance in 15 years. Write 

LAND COM’R, D. & 1. KR. R.R. CO., 
520 Wolvin Bidg.. Duluth, Minn. 
This book may potnt your way to fortune. 
Who can tell? 














Do You Want a Home—A Dairy Farm? 


Nothing like this since the Ola Govern. 
ment Land Grant Days. “The Poor Man's 
Paradise,”’ a home of your own at our own price, 
on your own terms, in your own country—Pine 
County, Minnesota. The land of the “Big 
Red Clover.” The land of wonderin vegetable 
growth, rich as a miser’s dream, prolific above and 
beyond avarice. Acknowledged by national 
award to be the richest dairy county on earth. 
Write for a copy of our handsomely illustrated 
descriptive pocket fold map, sent free on appli- 


cation. 

a5 WESTERN ~~ 4 & Bn may mee co., 
ae Land a 

8 TWIN CITY a TAKE | SUPERIOR RAILWAY Ci co., 
os 309 Railway Bidg., Minneapolis, Minnesota 
am Gentlemen—Send me Map, terms, par- 
br ticulars and full information. 
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WALLACES’ FARMER 


THE NEW AGRICULTURAL SOUTH. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

There is quite a disparity of the 
opinions of southern agriculture as 
gathered by one who reads the glow- 
ing advertisements of a railroad or 
an enterprising real estate dealer and 
one who comes south in the winter and 
sees actual conditions as they exist 
at that time of the year. The north- 
ern farmer driven to his fireside by 
the rush of the arctic blizzard out of 
the northwest, reads of the southern 
farmer afield with plows and teams; 
of the blooming flowers; of the balmy 
air and singing birds. He grows rest- 
less at his own inactivity and longs 
for the change. He packs his trunk, 
not failing to put in his last summer’s 
thin coat, kisses the wife and babies 
goodby, while he goes to look out a 
new home. 

He comes, his soul filled with hopes 
of the wonderful land lying so long 
undiscovered. He steps from the train 
in the morning to find the blizzard has 
tried to follow him all the way, but, 
encountering the balmy breezes of the 
Gulf coast the old hoary monster has 
been subdued into a temperate, re- 
freshing breeze, filled with life-giving 
ozone, that makes an overcoat feel 
good and a big open fire welcome after 
a drive through the country. 

He comes expecting a land of green 
grass and blooming flowers, but as he 
travels along the pikes he passes 
farm after farm looking bleak and 
brown, the red soil here and there in 
the low places spued up by Jack Frost 
tn fantastic shapes, the puddles along 
the roadsides covered with a skim of 
ice. He feels a keen disappointment, 
buttons up his great coat around him, 
and settles back in his seat for gloomy 
reflection. “Why those mules all up 
in that dry lot instead of on pasture 
or plowing under those old cotton and 
cornstalks?” “Where is the boasted 
New South with its winter grasses, 
grains, clovers, cattle, sheep, and 
hogs?” We must admit this trip 
through all cotton and corn farms is 
discouraging to our visitor, for all “cot- 
ton and corn” farms look this way in 
the winter. The owner content to have 
his land depreciate in value, his mules 
to eat their heads off, and his negro 
tenants to spend their time in idle- 
ness or rabbit hunting. But at a sud- 
den turn in the road our homesick 
traveler’s head emerges from his big 
coat collar like a turtle’s from its 
shell: He sits up and is interested. 
He has come into a section of small 
farms with their pretty white cot- 
tages amidst fields of green. Here a 
bunch of sheep or calves on the win- 
ter wheat, the cattle and horses on the 
clover or grass sod—all having the 
appearance of peace and plenty. We 
pass more cotton farms, may be here 
a new comer just moved in getting 
ready for the spring planting. He is 
building fences, fixing up the build- 
ings, cleaning up briers and plunf 
thickets; his farm now a part of an 
old cotton plantation, but in a few 
years will belong to the prosperous 
class. 

Over there on that rise, in the 
clump of cedars, is an old southern 
home, surrounded by its broad, level 
acres, its big barns and well kept 
cabins, its great fields of clover and 
grain. As we leave the road and pass 
up the driveway we pass a field of 
corn or cotton stalks, the ground bare 
of all else, a condition we cannot 
avoid, but on the other side may be 
a clover or grass sod and the farm 
stock enjoying a bite of green’ 

We meet the cornstalk cutters, fol- 
lowed by the five-horse gang plows 
turning up the red soil in great fur- 
rows, burying all growth deep down 
for the spring planting, the negro 
driver bundled up in an overcoat walk- 
ing alongside of the plow or else 
doubled up in a ball on the seat, his 
face ashy white, reminding one of a 
tropical plant in cold _ storage. 
Answering their salutation of “Morn- 
ing, Boss; kinder airish (cold) dis 
mornin’,” we continue our drive on up 
to the “big house,” and when we let it 
be known we want to see results of 
modern farming in the south*we are 
welcomed in to a big fire. Before we 
start for a walk over the farm we may 
be presented with a glass, some fresh 
well water, a spoon, some sugar, and 
an amber-colored bottle, and, if we 
are not from Kansas, of course we 
know what to do. We visit the fields, 
the stock, then to the cribs, granary, 
hay sheds, and of course must take 
a sample cf the products back home 
with us to show the folks. 

Is this farm the product of northern 
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MILWAUKEE RAILWAY’S COAST LINE, in 


leave St. Paul and Minneapolis on TUESDA 
the morning of 


private sale. 


EVERY MAN WHO wants to possess a piece of Mother Earth, and to }) 
HIS WIE PRICE! In the line of the most rapid development known in American hist 


IN EASTERN MONTANA 


we own a tract of SEVENTEEN THOUSAND ACRES CHOICE FARMING LAND. 
make QUICK DISPOSAL of this property we propose to SELL IT WITHOUT RESERV: 


PUBLIG AUCTION 


Did you ever hear such an reaa of choice farming lands being disposed of in this way} 
fore? Well, we are going to do it, and we invite you, if you've ang interest in lands ps _ 
desire to see something new under the sun, to attend this sale. oie oe 

Y’S CO. EASTERN MONTANA, only a short dista: 
the Dakota boundry. They are traversed by the Milwaukee Railway,and near the new } 
ISMAY and LA POINT, in Custer County, 75 miles south and east from Miles City nd 
located, rich farming lands, and in a section where development is most rapid a! f . he m 
prices will double beyond question in a year ortwo. Now, gather pone money toge “te 
nothing stop you. Make your plans to go to this sale. Our EXCURSIO 
Y EVENING, JULY 2ist. The sale will comm: nee 


THURSDAY, JULY 23d 


Remember these dates. . LOW EXCURSION RATES WILL BE MADE. This will be 
to see MONTANA, and to get the CREAM of her lands at prices that cannot be approach; d at 
The very fact that we shall dispose of these lands in this summary jnan : 

assure the settlement of this territory with lightning-like rapidity. But, the TIME 18 SHORT 


to prepare. DON’T WAIT Commumicate immediately with us. Get the facts, ; s showing 
these lands and full particulars concerning the epoch-making method by which \ ODOse to 
sell and develop one of the most inviting districts the sun has ever shown upon. W rite US, or 
come and see us. From the fact that we are selling these lands in small bodies at private sale 


at irom $8 per acre up, you can judge what this opportunity means. 


THE NORTHERN BLUE GRASS LAND CO., 4th and Jackson Sts., ST. PAUL, MINN, 


CAPITAL $500,000, PAID 
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This Black Loam Soil Farm for Sale 


Thre iles f. » € d cor yl. gon. 
160 Acres in Southern Michigan 7515 miles from town. | Fine clover and com soll. goal 


Up-to-date conditions. Write for particu- R 
lars and list of Southern Michigan farms. $ V 


» HAYES, 50 lonia St., Grand Rapids, Mich, 








Callaway Co., Mo., Farm Lands | 


Best values in the corn belt. Farm list ““M” tells all 
aboutit. Write for it. 


W. ED. JAMESON, FULTON, MO. 








energy? No. It is the product of 
southern energy. It is the New South. 
It is the result of northern methods 
altered to suit southern conditions. 
We are told this farm was a few years 
ago as other cotton farms in the coun- 
try; that enterprise had made it what 
it is. Our visitor is all interest. He 
sees farms worth forty or fifty dollars 
an acre that are paying ten to fifteen 
per cent on valuation that a few years 
ago were not paying the interest on 
ten dollars an acre valuation. He sees 
good in the land, friendliness in its 
people, and the sunshine of its climate. 
He enjoys the beautiful mountains and 
the drive over the pikes. He listens 
with keen interest to the narrator as 
he pictures the customs of the people, 
and he laughs at the quaint doings 
and sayings of the negro. 

He goes home, if not as a future 
citizen of the south, at least a man 
whose mind has been disabused of the 
idea that the south is a land of 
lynchers, negroes, dilapidated and im- 
poverished lands. 

CLARENDON DAVIS. 

Alabama. 





AN INTERESTING EXPERIMENT. 


The Michigan Experiment Station 
marketed in Chicago twenty grade 
Hereford cattle bred and raised at the 
college, fed for baby beef under two 
entirely different methods. Ten of 
the calves were weaned at birth and 
fed on skim-milk and supplementary 
feeds. A record was kept of the milk 
of the dams and the amount of milk 
and butter produced. The other ten 
were allowed to do their own milking, 
but the year’s feed of the cows was 
charged against the calves, for the 
reason that they furnished no other 
revenue. The calves at eighteen 
months averaged 1,025 pounds, the 
suckled lot averaging 30 pounds 
heavier, but with no difference in fin- 
ish or quality.- It is needless to say 


that the skim-milk fed lot made 
money, while the “suckers” were fed 
at a loss. 


According to Professor Norton, this 
is the second lot of twenty calves fed 
in this way and a third lot is now 
being fed. When a full report of 
this experiment is made it will prove 
mighty interesting reading. 





Missouri Farms 


GRUNDY COUNTY 


Northwest Part of State 


Corn, Wheat, Clover and 
Alfalfa Lands 


Highly improved farms of 40 acres up. 
Good roads, good schools, good markets. Al 
kinds of fruits, natural groves, mild « 
Many Iowa farmers here. all prosper 
Most natural dairy countryin U.S 
very low. Easyterms. Low rate of inter 
Small cash payments required. Write m 
stating about what you want. 


H. J. HUGHES, Trenton, Mo. 


BUY SOUTH DAKOTA LAND 


Located in Stanley County, central So. Dakots, 
in corn and alfalfa belt, and also good smal! grain 
country. Can be bought from $8 to #15 per acre 
Rich soll, plenty rain. good water and fine healthful 
climate. No. 1 land for diversified farming. Also 
sell gilt ‘> first farm mortgages at ¢ od rate 
of interest. o betterinvestment than South Dakota 
land. If interested see or write to 


F. E. REIDINGER LAND AGENCY, Kadoka, So. Dakota 
AGENTS WANTED. 


WE WANT YOU 


To become acquainted with the Great Or portunit les 
forthe Homeseeker in Aitkin and (ariton coun 
ties, the home of the *““BIG RED C LOV ER” 
vhere most excellent Lands for ret wih nee and 
Mixed Farming, splendidly located with refer 
ence to railroads and the best of markets, ca 
bought at from #10 to $12.50 per acre and on! 
terms. Our new sectional maps and 1 
culars tell you all aboutit. Free on a" 5 
WILSON C. BROWN, Landa ¢ 
Germania Life Bldg. St. Pent. "wine. 
ber: 


Farm Lands at coon Press 


You want a farm where the “up-to 
locating because you know the soi! fs 
this class of farmers would not b 
course, want good productive soil, located Bem 
progressive city where you have a ready marr” 
everything you produce. Come and s¢ 
one of the best cities in north Missour 
gate what we have to offer in farm lar 
pede yet, but it will surely come in ¢ 
as the farmers in other states are ae 
have something good to offer. 


o OOL EY. 
boom” is on. SMITHER 4 ‘ 14, Mo. Mo. 


























Real Estate, Loans & Insurance, Brookfie! 


Artesian Well Basin 








We have over 30 quarter sections ly pos ns 
Faulk and southern Edmonds counties alt 2 
yen Well Basin of 8. D. Prices . WABI 


acre. For further particulars & 
bu ERNSEY & KENDEDINE, Carly 


For Sale—160 Acres 


Three miles from Alden, Freebor: on {aYDe 
Good improvements. This isa first echasete 
One-fourth down, —_— — to 5 write 

. urther par ~ 
no oLson - Alden, ™i — 


Northeast Kansas Farm 


Best corn, wheat, alfalfa, clover. 
fruit country in the _— oiaete for 
forsale. Some special short time bars 

; SABETHA, “ss 


WALTER H. HANSON, 
Please mention this paper W5 
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p AFRICAN METHOD OF GROW- 
ING CORN. 
yr. Frank G. Carpenter, in one of 
recent letters in the Twentieth 
petury Farmer tells about the Waki- 
ju, 2 tribe of negroes in British 
pst Africa. These Africans go with- 
gt any clothes to speak of, have as 
y wives as they want, wealth be- 
pg estimated by the number of wives. 
yhere 2 man has fifteen or twenty he 
jas a rating corresponding to that of 
pockefeller, Harriman, or Morgan in 
New York. 
This tribe are stockmen and corn 
growers for all we know the original 
isers, and their method of corn 
sowing is described as follows: They 
take patches of wood land and burn 
of the trees. After that they work 
the ground to death for a few years, 
and then go and take up patches some- 
where €'se. re 
Qur American corn raisers limit 
lves to one wife, wear clothes, 
gd live something like Christians 
sould live; but singularly enough 
sme of them, and some of the rich- 


et, follow “ex method of 
gowing corn. negro’s field may 


ever a quarter or half an acre. His 
wives do the work, while the man sits 
ground and watches them. So the more 
wives he has the more corn he can 


raise. Substituting horses and hired 
men for wives, these are essentially 


the methods that are followed in 
some of the richest corn growing sec- 
tions of the United States—growing 


corn until the humus is exhausted and 
the corn root worm and the corn root 
louse compel th®m to take a new field; 
and when the land in one section is 
exhausted by this method, go into a 
new section and carry on the soil rob- 
bing. 

This instinct of the soil robber 
seems to survive long after other 
barbarous habits are laid aside. The 
chief clothing of these Africans is 
grease, clay, and telegraph wires, the 
wire being used for collars, necklaces, 
and bracelets. They exchange live 
stock for wives. A good girl, large 
ani healthy and fairly good looking, 
will bring about fifty sheep; and the 
better looking she is, the more sheep 
she will bring. We do not follow any 
of these barbarous customs, but still 
keep up this African method of grow- 
ing corn after corn until the land is 
worked out and refuses to grow corn, 
and then take a new field to rob. 
Singularly enough, some even of our 
retired farmers who ought to know 
better insist on following this bar- 
barous method of growing corn. 





EXPORTS OF FARM PRODUCTS. 


Our readers when they sit in the 
shade at noon while the horses are 
resting may be interested in the ex- 
ports of farm products during the 
dleven months ending in May, sta- 
tistics of which are now available. 
In other words, they may be interested 
in knowing how much the farmers of 


the United States send abroad every 
year. 


During these eleven months we sent 
abroad breadstuffs to the value of 


$195,650,102, as compared with about 
$175,000 00 in each of the two periods 
of twelve months preceding. This in- 


crease is doubtless due to the higher 


Price of corn, wheat and oats this last 
year. 

We sent abroad during the eleven 
Months mentioned $159,099,211 worth 
of meat and dairy products, as com- 
pared with $165,349,213 for the corre- 


Sponding period the year before and 
175 *bi.236 Of the eleven months be- 
fore that mething of a decline. 

Ping cattle, hogs and sheep also 
vow a decline, In the eleven months 
ora May, 1905, we sent abroad 
the ‘31.552 worth, in the same period 
€ next year $37,363,365 worth, in 


a, ce n months ending in May, 
eee’ 91,156,423, while in the corre- 
ponding 


seta period of the past year we 
oo but $27,617,537 worth. If 
i€ German government: shuts down 


— ‘ as she threatens to do, there 
vear > Still further decline the next 
year. 
PB argest element in our exports 
y Pesci a. In the eleven months men- 
the » we have sent abroad cotton to 
half hv e of $421,754,301, or nearly 
eete /} Our total exports of farm prod- 
oe ase the twelve months ending 
ne “0, 1907, we sent abroad $480,- 





WALLACES’ FARMER 


362,323 worth, the twelve months pre- 
ceding ~$400,426,967 worth, and the 
twelve months before that $379,743,- 
454. So on the whole our: exports of 
cotton seem to be increasing in value. 

In the year ending June 30, 1905, 
the total amount of our farm exports 
was $674,386,458, the next twelve 
months $808,334,603, the next $869,- 
189,315, and the eleven months end- 
ing May, 1908, $804,121,151. Thus it 
will be seen that our exports of cotton 
more than equal in value all our ex- 
ports of other farm products com- 
bined. 

It may be interesting to know who 
buys these products; in other words, 
who are our best customers. England, 
of course, is our best customer; Ger- 
many second. We have at hand, 
however, only the figures for cotton, 
and these only for the nine months 
ending in May. During these nine 
months the United Kingdom took from 
us cotton to the value of $162,000,000; 
Germany, $129,500,000. The next con- 
siderable customer is France, with 
$48,500,000; Italy, with $20,550,000. 
The rest is distributed between Bel- 
gium, Russia, Spain, Canada, Mexico, 
and Japan, which takes $11,000,000 
worth, and some other’ countries 
smaller amounts. As a rule our ex- 
ports of cotton have been increasing 
in value, due largely to increase in 
price. From 1889 to 1900 our exports 
of cotton for the full calendar year 
ranged from $189,000,000 to $243,000,- 
000. The price then began to ad- 
vance, and during the year ending 
August 31, 1907, when the price was 
10.7 cents a pound export, the amount 
rose to $470,000,000. 

The farmer may well inquire who 
would keep up the balance of trade if 
it were not for him. He would also 
be a very happy man if it were possi- 
ble for him to secure protection that 
would equal the difference between 
the cost of producing these articles in 
foreign countries and his own in order 
that he might advance his standard 
of living. If that were possible, most 
farmers would have automobiles and 
a brick pavement to the nearest town. 





COVERING HAY STACKS. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Hay at the present price is not a 
very interesting subject to farmers, 
but our stock never makes objection 
to it on account of price. The 
quantity, quality, and condition seems 
to be all they are interested in, and 
if we want to sell the shipper con- 
siders the same things. He buys and 
sells on the market and tke price 
makes little difference to him. To 
the farmer the quantity, quality, and 
condition are of much importance. He 
must have the hay in order to sell or 
feed it, the quality to be worth the 
price, and the marketable condition 
to be able to sell it at all. 

We may cut from our meadow, say 
fifty tons that in quality is prime, 
worth at a low price $6 per ton, or 
$300, and by the time we are ready 
to use or sell it easily lose one-third 
by the way we take care of it. If we 
stack on the ground in small low 
stacks or ricks with much surface ex- 
posed, we are likely to get this result. 

We can’t afford this loss and it 
becomes necessary to consider how 
best to prevent it. Of course, if we 
put it up off of the ground under a 
good roof there would be little loss, 
and our first thought would be to put 
it in the barn or build a shed. Few 
barns will hold much hay, and to 
build a shed that will hold fifty tons, 
with material at present prices, is 
something of a problem. I doubt if 
one that would last ten years could 
be built under $200, or for the 500 
tons it would hold in that time an 
average price per ton per year of 40 
cents. 

Again, barns and sheds are station- 
ary, and it sometimes takes as long 
to get the hay to them as the rest of 
the job. Time is an object—in haying. 

I have been experimenting with 
covered ricks in the field and will 
give my experience, allowing you to 
judge of the degree of success. Last 
season I had fifty tons of hay that I 
put in two ricks, 16x48 feet each. I 
put a foundation of rails under them, 
making it two rails high. In stack- 
ing I used a 50-foot cable outfit, with 
30-foot poles. The hay was drawn 
up and where wanted with horse fork, 
and always dropped in the middle. 
The ricks were made with perpen- 
dicular sides, and no particular effort 
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farmer keeps a supply of 


LINIMENT 


For spavin, curb, splint, sweeny, capped 
uffs and -all lameness in horses - 
For thrush, foot rot and garget on catHe and sheep - 
For hog distemper, hog cholera, thumps and scours in hogs- 
For diarrhoea,canker and roup in poultry - 
AT ALL DEALERS - — <= PRICE 25¢.50¢ 2 $1.00 
Send for Free book on Horses. Cottle, Hogs ond Poult: 


hock, founder. strained 










- -Address Dr Ear! S.Sloan, Boston. Mass. 











PROTECT YOUR OWN INTERESTS 
BY 


PATRONIZING THB 


Co-Operative Live Stock Commission Co. 


TOCK, $100 00 


000. 
This commission company is owned and man- 


aged by live-s:eck feeders and shi 
sively. 


rs exclu- 
Endorsed by Corn Belt Mea 


y 
Assn., American National Live Stock Assn., National 
Wool Growers Assn., Arizona Cattle Growers Assn. 
‘Our own salesmen in each Department. Full market 
values assured. Write today for market information. 


Commission charges on unmixed s 


tock, one owner, 


re:—Hogs or sheep, single | double decks, 


e 
Exch Bid 


ead—maximum 
ve 
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10 per car. , 
Union Stock Yards, Chicago. 
hinson, 


365 ange e 
City,Kan.; St. Joseph, Mo.; Hute 











made to keep the middles full. When 
the desired height was reached the 
top was level, and of the size of the 
foundation, 16x48 feet. I built a nar- 
row ridge of hay along the middle to 
hold the ridge pole, making it high 
enough to give the roof about one- 
eighth pitch. Laid 2x4 scantling along 
this ridge, to which, beginning two 
feed from the end of rick I nailed 2x8- 
feet sheets of corrugated roofing on 
either side, letting the lower ends rest 
on the hay at edge of rick. The 
sheets were lapped one corrugation 
and nailed through the laps and once 
in the middle of each sheet, about an 
inch from the end. The roof was 
continued in this manner to within 
two feet of the end. I used six-penny 
nails and only partly drove them so 
that they could be easily drawn. One 
by four-inch fence boards were laid 
across the lower ends of the sheets 
about six inches from the eaves, and 
No. 12 wires were hung across over 
all at intervals cf seven feet to the 
ends of which weights were attached. 
This completed the job. 

The hay kept perfectly. When I 
wanted to use any I uncovered the 
amount wanted by drawing the nails 
and taking off the sheets. Some of it 
is still standing, and all that is neces- 
sary to fit it for market is to rake the 
sides. I don’t believe the loss on the 
fifty tons will exceed 500 pounds. 

The cost was: Fifteen squares of 
roofing, at $2 per square, $30; lumber, 
128 feet, at 2%4 cents per foot, $3.20; 
wire and nails, 25 cents; total, $33.45. 
I see no reason why this combination 
should not last ten years if handled 
with care and sheltered when not in 
use. In that time it would shelter 
500 tons at an average cost per ton 
per year of less than seven cents, and 
I can take it to the hay. Should any- 
one conclude to use this plan there 
are a few “dont’s” that if observed 
will save trouble. Don’t draw the 
sides of your rick in. You should 
have it full width on top. The eaves 
should not project. If they do the 
wind will blow under them and lift 
the roof. The same applies to the 
ends. Don’t have the hay up against 
the middle of the sheets; they should 
rest only on the ends, because they 
will not bend without damage and 
the hay will settle most in the mid- 
die and on the edges. Don’t fail to 
put enough weight on the wires. 
They should be about as heavy as 
the wire will carry. It is better to put 
on weight than to put on the roof 
again, besidess the possible damage to 
roof and hay. The more hay you get 
under your roof the less cost per ton. 
It will cover a rick thirty feet high 
as well as ten, and protect three times 
as much hay. 

P. J. JEWETT. 

Bates county, Missouri. 





F. T. Wells, breeder of Angus cattie, 
Poland-China and Duroc Jersey hogs at 
Bristow, Iowa, has a nice lot of young 
stock coming on for this year’s trade, as 
was recently observed by a Wallaces’ 
Farmer representative. Watch for his 
announcement of stock for sale in later 
issues. 





rson, inexperienced, 
can seadil y cure either disease with 
Fleming’s 
Qistula and Poll Evil Cure 
—even bad old cases that skilled doctors 
have abandoned. Easy and simple; no 
cutting; just a little attention every 
Tae ras 
leaving the horse sound and ‘mooth. ih 
ars given in 
Fleming’s Vest- Pocket 
Veterinary Adviser. 
Best veterinary book for farmers. Oon- 
tains 192 and 69 illustrations. Dur- 
ably bound in leatherette. Write us for 
a free eepy. 
FLEMING B Chem 
211 Union Stock Verde, Unicare, mL 








NEWTON'S Heavy s, Cough, Die 
temper and Indigestion Car: 


DEATH TO 
pear To megnes 
5 Fad A ve! ary Remedy fo- wine, 





recommends, $1.00 per 
can, of dealers, or exp. prepaid 
The Newton Reme ‘y Oo. 

Tolede, Ohio. 
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FEEDERS FOR SALE 


All ages. Good quality Herefords and Short-horns. 
Come to see us or write. Address 


DORR & PIERCE 
R.F.D.5 Des Moines, lowa 
"Phone, Mutual K7733—-2 

On Urbandale street car line, Westover Station. 








LIFE INSURANCE BY 
CORRESPORDENCE 


I am prepared to write Life Insurance vy cor- 
Trespondence in one of the t and best 
componies, viz: The Mutual Benefit Life In- 
surance Company, of Newark, N. J. Let me 
send you a Specimen Policy. Write me a letter 
giving the date of your birth, address and occu- 
pation, and I will submit for your consideration 
@ proposition for Insurance on any plan you may 
want, or will advise you wht plan I think is the 
best for you. Your letter does not commit you 
to taking the Insurance. It can do you no harm 
to look into the matter. 

The rates of the Mutual Benefit are less than 
other companies. Write me today. m’t put 
it off. I will send you a book about the Mutual 
Benefit by request. 


CHAS. B. VAN SLYKE, General Agent 
404 Citizens Bank Bidg., Des Moines, lowa 




















2, 3, 4 and S-Horse Eveners 


For SULKY, GANG and DISC PLOWS 


Ask Your Dealer for ‘‘Heider’’ 
Eveners, or Write Us 


HEIDER MFG. CO., 
Mfra. of all kinds of Eveners, Ladders, Ete. 
Dept. Pe CARROLL, IOWA. 
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EXCLUSIVE 


Tubs. 
prantace SUPPLY TANK 


Last week we told vouof the 
light, simple Tubular Bowl— 
how it was different from compli- 
cated bucket bowls—how it was an 
exclusive Tubular feature—not found 
in other makes. 

This week we offer you Feature 
No.2. The Low 
Supply Tank. 

Jon't over- 
look this point 
in buying a sep- 
arator. You 
know a milk pail 
full of milk is 
quite heavy and 
when you have 
to lift several a 
day to fill a sep- 
arator tank that 
is shoulder-to- 
head-high, it 
= e an s bac % 
reaking (wor 

that is needless, for the Supply Tank 
on the Tubular is scarcely waist high 
to a woman 51-2 feet tall. These are 


Good WHY 


the Tubular is the separator for you. 
The Tubular is in a class by itself 
—so much ahead of others that when 
compared or tested in actual work 
the difference is at once apparent in 
its favor. Let us send you Catalog 
175 it’s full of interesting proof. 
The SHARPLES SEPARATOR CO., 
West Chester, Penna. 
Toronto, Can., Sam Francisco, Calif., Chicago, 1) 
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WILDERS 


"WHIRLWIND" 


SILO 
mea TILLER 


green or dry fodder and 
cut hay or straw. Our cat- 
alog explains why Whirl" 
winds succeed where 
others fail. Carried in 
stock at principal trans- 
fer points. Pamphlet,— 
*"How and Why to Filla 
Silo,” sent free, 


Wilder-Strong Implement Co, 


Will fill 
your 
Silo with 
any Pow- 
er from 
4H-Pup, 


























moNEW LOW DOWN=m 
AMERICAN CREAM 



















Guaranteed to skim closer 
than any separator in the 
world. Sold direct from the 
factory. We are the oldest 
exclusive manufacturers of 
hand separators in America. 
You save all agents’, dealers’ 
and even maj! order house 
pronts. We have the most 
tberal 30 DAYS’ TRIAL, 


Separator is the finest, 
highest quality machine on 
the market; no other sep- 
arator compares with it in 
close skimming, ease of 
cleaning. easy running, sim- 
Plicity, strength or quality. 
Our own (the manufactur- 
er’s) Zuarantee protects you 
bon every AMERICAN ma- 
7chine. We can ship im- 
matiotety. Write for our 
2 great offer and handsome 
free RICAN $ on our new w i 


WERIGAN SEPARATOR CO. vstesat®®% 5 
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As Necessary to Livestock as 
Straw Hats to Men. Use it! 
Result—More Milk from Cows, 
More Work from Horses, 
Prevention of Disease and 
Great Reduction in the Death- 
rate of your Farm Animals. 


Quarts i .00 
ee FO COMPANY 








WALLACES’ FARMER 


The Dairy. 


Our readers are invited to contribute their expert- 
ence to this department. Questions concerning dairy 
Management will be cheerfully answered 











WARTS ON TEATS. 

An Iowa _ subscriber writes that 
several of his cows are troubled with 
warts on their teats, and asks what 
he can do to remove them. If the 
warts are long with a small neck, we 


would clip them off with a pair of 
sharp scissors and touch each spot 
with a stick of lunar caustic. After 


applying the caustic use olive oil, and 
the second day repeat the caustic and 
oil if it seems necessary. Keep well 
greased with the oil until healed. Dr. 
McIntosh recommends the following 
method of removing warts both on 
teats and elsewhere: 

The best way is to take a_ silk 
thread and tie tightly around the neck 
of the wart. After a few days it will 
drop off and when this has occurred, 
apply a little terchloride of antimony 
with a feather. If the wart is flat and 
does not have a neck, scrape the sur- 
face with a knife and apply the anti- 
mony as directed. If the antimony 
leaves a wound, have the druggist 
make a preparation of eight ounces of 
water, two ounces of catechu, and 
two drams of carbolic acid. Shake 
well, and apply a little twice a day. 
It is best to use a milk tube and draw 
the milk while applying the treat- 
ment. 


A SOUTHERN DAIRY FARM. 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

We send you drawing showing the 
floor plan of our barn. (Also see 
photo on front page.) The barn cost 





$10,000. The engine house, which also 
contains the electric dynamo, is at- 
tached to the barn. The architect 


failed to include that in the drawing. 

The cows face each other in double- 
row stanchions. These stalls are ele- 
vated six inches above the halls, with 
six-inch cope at front. Stalls are 
cemented and drained to the back. 
Water is furnished in a basin for each 
two cows, basin being fitted with an 









cooling vats, churn and worker com- 
bined, butter press, thermometers, 
shipping cases for cream and butter, 
scales, etc. 

The dairy, with the manager’s two- 
story residence, and nine cottages for 
employes, is located in a _ beautiful 
grove of large oak and nut trees, thor- 
oughly sodded with Bermuda grass, 
and gently sloping from the center in 
every direction, affording the most per- 
fect natural drainage possible. White 
labor is employed entirely in the 
dairy, barn, and delivery wagons. 

The barn is sanitary in the highest 
degree. It is round in shape, is thor- 
oughly lighted and ventilated. The 
outer wall is heaviest canvas cloth. 
In hot weather it is raised to the roof, 
and lowered during cold weather; 
thereby making in hot weather prac- 
tically a pavilion, and in winter pro- 
tecting the herd thoroughly from the 
cold. The barn floor is cement and is 
shaped with inclines and fails, so a 
glass of water emptied on any part 
of it will immediately find its way into 
one or more of fourteen sewer traps, 
and through them into the labyrinth 
of sewers under the floor, and finally 
into a cement vat in the center of the 
fertilizer house, three hundred feet 
away. Through this system all the 
liquid is carried constantly and quick- 
ly from the barn. 

The barn has two hundred and ten 
milk stalls, besides hospital stalls, calf 
pens, bull pens, and recreation hall, 
each with a _porcelain-lined water 
basin, into which pure fresh water 
through a float tank is supplied at all 
hours, day and night. Steel swinging 
stanchions are used in the milk stalls 
for confining the cattle. The barn is 
151 feet in diameter and 69 feet high 
at the tallest point. 

An eight-horsepower engine is 
located in the barn to furnish power 
to make electric lights for the barn, 
dairy, and other purposes, and also 
for cutting the feed and silage crops 
to fill the immense silo, holding 1,000 
tons, located directly in the center of 
the barn. 

There are two systeins of water sup- 
ply, one just on the cement floor, sup- 
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FLOOR PLAN OF THE FERN CREST DAIRY BARN. 


automatic trap which refills when 
emptied. 

Fern Crest Dairy farm is situated in 
Washington county, Georgia. The 


farm contains 1,300 acres, 500 of which 
are in cultivation. The crops grown 
are corn, Oats, rye, hay, peas, amber 
cane, bur clover, the vetches, potatoes, 
etc. The remainder of the farm is in 
Bermuda grass and is used for pas- 
tures. The pastures are all supplied 
with pure spring water, some of which 
supply ninety-eight thousand gallons 
of cold crystal water daily. 

The model dairy, which is new and 
modern in every particular, is a three- 
room building, two rooms of which are 
above ground, and one beneath, with 
cement floors, perfect drainage, and 
supplied with all the up-to-date ma- 
chinery and appliances, such as en- 
gines, turbine separator, butter fat 
tester, steam for heating and steriliz- 
ing, hot and cold water, sterilizing 
apparatus, scalding and rinsing vats, 





plying the drinking basins, and one 
overhead, supplying water with press- 
ure to flush the floors daily. 

Mr. C. L. Hall, of Pennsylvania, an 
authority on sanitary milk production, 
says: “You have the best dairy barn 
south of the Ohio river, and you will 
go far north of that river to find as 
good a one.” 

United States Senator A. O. Bacon, 
of Georgia, says: “You have the best 
barn, the finest herd of cattle, the 
cleanest cows, and they are kept in 
the best condition that I have ever 
seen, and I think I have seen as good 
as the best.” 

Guernsey blood is used entirely on 
the Fern Crest herd. All the bulls are 
pure bred Guernseys and are of the 
best strains. The herd numbers nearly 
200 head, and contains more pure bred 
Guernsey cattle and more Guernsey 
blood than any herd in Georgia. The 
richness of color and the deliciousness 
in flavor of the products of Fern Crest 











July 10, 1908 
dairy have captivated the eva and 
taste of all who have ever used ; 
thick golden cream, its firm yael,.. 
butter, and its perfectly ayo, i 
milk. . 

Fern Crest dairy was not neil 
growth of a fad or a hobby, } anal 
the outcome of a cold busines ore a 
sition. Southern cities «¢ nanded 
pure, fresh, clean, sanitay milk 
cream and butter. Georgia could ppo’ 
duce it. The thousands ex ended” ne 
the purchase of the farm, herg buite, 
ings and machinery was a necessj;, 
Fern Crest dairy and its products mde 
the results. The large investment wa. 
not made for a day, but for a lifetime 
Hence its business motto SuCCeas 
and to succeed it is necessary to pro. 
duce the best. Fern Cr dairy 
recognizes only one standard, and that 
is the best. M. G. SMITH. — 

Georgia. , 











Let Us Give 
You the Facts 


Before you buy @Milage machin ry 
get all the facts—Don’t stick to js 
one point. Remember its tly all rou d 
right-working machine that makes the 
work go on fast and sure. 


‘OHIO’ 
Ensilage Gutters 


are not one-point machines. They 
are right in speed, in cutting, in ele- 
vating, in self-feeding, in power, in 
packing the silo, in convenience— 
everything. Six sizes of blowers; cut 
4 to 30 tons per hour; run with 4 to 
14 horse power; elevate to any height 
silo; perfect self-feed; bull dog grip; 
patented distributor saves labor, 
Simple, strong and durable. Ask for 


new 9%6-page Ensilage Cutter Catalog 
and learn why the ‘‘Ohio’’ is the 
machine you should buy. 














IOWA STATE AGENT, 


H. C. HARGROVE, Des Moines 


MANUFACTURED BY 


SILVER Mré. Co. 
Salem, Ohio 






















you bey INVESTIGATE 


The “Full-length” Steve 


The Indiana Silo 


& GUARANTEED sito. Quality of m® 
terial and construction--1s= vss sa 


SAVE MONEY 


Spectal Offer to 
Early Buyers 


We own our own “m at Merrill, 
Miss., in the finest Pir 4 Cypress 
Catalogue ands 


belt in this country. 
f “Tax Sto Apvecat® 

ag re WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 
eF We will ship y Shee 
our lows Branch Des" olnestow® 
, which makes you s BIG SAVING 

IN FREIGHT. WRITE US NOW. aaa m 
INDIANA SILO C0., 322 Union Building, A»! SOK, DD. 


a] -|\BLIZZARD 


Hh) 
\ 
Till with wind elevator, either mounted 
; or unmeunted. Cuts hay, straw, feed 
etc. Elevates to any height. Strong, 
durable, economical. Fully guaral- 
teed. Send for new illustrated 

catalogue FREE 
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JOSEPH DICK ¢ 


TURAL WO 
i r Canton, 0. 





fe > => - 

Kills every fly it strikes. Keeps * 
off cowsin pasture longerthananyimitst 
harmless. Cures all sores. Used by &* 
is lice and mites. I{ des 


since 1885. Kill aoe 
stitute. send us $1 for Improved 3-tude © ics 
ough 8HOO-FLY to protect 200 cows. \® Pr okiet 








fice. $1 returned ifcows not protecte 
Shoo-Fly Mfg. Co., 1321 N. 10th St. 
’ Editor knows from experience that 550° 
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SPRING DIPPING 


AND 


Hand Dressing All Stock. 


PUTS AN END TO 
LICE, TICKS, MITES, 
FLEAS, MANGE, SCAB, 
RINGWORM, ALL 
SKIN DISEASES. 
Don’t waste time and money on inferior dips. 
USE 


KRESODIP 


STANDARDIZED. 





NON-CARBOLIC. 


Prepared in our own laboratories. Ask your 
druggist for Kreso Dip. Write us for free 
booklets telling how to use on all live stock. 













PARKE,°DAVIS & CO. 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN. 


Baaxcres: New York, Chicago, St. Louis, Boston. Balti- 
more, New Orleans, Kansas City, Indianapolis, Minneap- 
ais, Wemphis; London, Eng.; Mont eal, Que.; Sydney, 
N.S, W.; St. Petersburg, Russia; Bombay, India; 
Tokio, Japan; Buenos Aires, Argentina. 
















ENSILAGE 
CUTTERS 


“The Complete Machine.” Don’t buy an 
ensilage cutter until you have read our catalog. 


WASSAY-WILKINSON CO., 70 Mighland Ave., Warsaw, N.Y. 


FAD @ FEED ZENSILAGE 
Oo CUTTERS 














fir all kinds of work. 
Mi zes to meet 
demands of all. 
plied with Travel- 
ing Feed Table, Carrier 









# Blower; mounted or 
comwnted. Also 
withinter- 
changeable Cyl- 
jadersfor special # 

vork. Ge 





bew catalog 
Secure the 
agency for the 
TORNADO now. 


W.R. HARRISON & CO., 





Manufactured by 


Massillon, Ohio. 


Steel Wheels 


WITH GROOVED TIRES 
4in. wide, The Groove protects 
the heads of spokes from wear, 
which makes wheel good and 
strong till tireis wornout. We 
make plain tire wheels in other 
| widths. We make wheels to fit 
7 any thimble skein or straight 
i? steelaxle. Getour free catalog 
of Steel Wheels and Lew Down 
Handy Wagons. 

HAVANA METAL WHEEL CO., 
Box 18 Poe Havana, Il. 











Tt Me Tell You How to Obtain the Beat 


PROTECTION 


_ FROM LIGHTNING 
tdoa thing about buying Light- 
* Rods until you get my Proposi- 
have an entirely New Pian— 
plete System direct to you with 

tructions for installing. 
Bay Direet From the Maker and Save Money 
em guaranteed satisfactory or 


D 
A 
f 


y money back, Our Catalog is the 
om plete work on the subject pub- 
ells just what you want to 

— —Makes everything plain. Ju 
Pr. me @ postal personally for our 


sition and Free Catalog. 
Th J. A. Seott, President 

e J. A, Scott Company 
— Dept. Detroit, Mich. 


Pies 





MeNTION WALLACES’ FARMER. 








WALLACES’ FARMER 


GRAIN FOR COWS ON SUMMER 
PASTURE. 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Answering your inquiry of recent 
date for the experience of dairymen 
on feeding cows grain on pasture, I 
will give you my experience. 

In April I fed daily about one 
one-half pounds of ground feed 
cow. This was wheat screenings and 
oats mixed and ground together and 
then mixed with bran; also fed tim- 
othy hay. The creamery test was 29.6 
per cent. In May I fed three pounds 
of the same feed per cow and got 26 
per cent test from the creamery, so 
I quit feeding grain, but will feed hay 
as long as the cows will eat it to 
see what the test for June will be. 
Through advanced methods of dairy 
farming it is recognized as essential 
to the greatest success that the dairy- 
man maintain the highest and most 
uniform flow of milk possible through- 
out the year. When good pasture is 
available, the change from barn feed- 
ing to pasture is, as a rule, highly 
beneficial, both as regards yield and 
quality of milk and health of the cow. 
Even in god grazing regions there are 
frequently times during the season, 
especially in late summer, when the 
pastures are apt to become dry and 
thus make it highly important to 
find some means to keep up the milk 
flow. For this purpose the practice 
of feeding either grain or _ soiling 
crops to supplement the pasture has 
been suggested. The economy of feed- 
ing grain to cows at pasture has been 
a subject of investigation by several 
different stations. 

In experiments at the Kansas sta- 
tion a number of years ago two lots 


and 
per 


of cows were fed alternately on 
rations consisting of pasture alone, 
pasture and bran, pasture and corn 


meal, and pasture and ground oats for 
a period-of seven days each. The con- 
clusion was that although the grain 
feed added materially to the milk 
yield, corn meal showing the greatest 
increase, the increased returns did 
not pay the cost of the grain. In fact, 
there was a considerable loss. 

In experiments at the New York 
Cornell station one lot of cows were 
fed from June 8th to September 21st a 
daily ration of two pounds of bran 
per cow, and another lot were fed 
fror1 May 25th to September 17th six 
to nine pounds daily per cow of a mix- 
ture of wheat bran 100 pounds, cotton 
seed meal 100 pounds, and malt 
sprouts 15 pounds, in addition to good 
blue grass pasture. In neither case 
was there any profitable return in 
milk or butter for the additional grain 
fed. 

In experiments with cows soiled in 
the barn on fresh grass there was an 
increase in the milk and the butter 
production and a saving in grass bare- 


ly sufficient to pay the cost of the 
added grain ration. 
To determine whether the profit 


from grain feeding would be greater 
in case of poorer pasturage a herd 
of cows on light pasture was divided 
into two similar lots. One lot re- 
ceived only pasture and soiling. The 
other, beginning May 23d, was fed 
four quarts per cow daily (two feeds 
night and morning) of a mixture o 
equal parts of corn meal, wheat bran, 
and cotton seed meal. “On August 
10th, the pastures having become dry, 
both lots began to receive a ration 
of green fodder of about sixteen 
pounds per cow per day. On Septem- 
ber 9th the corn fodder ration was 
changed to millet, which continued un- 
til October 1st, when second growth 
grass was used. This continued until 
October 13th, when pumpkins began 
to be fed.” 

The grain feeding in this case re- 
sulted in a profitable increase in milk 
production and also in a considerable 
gain in weight of the cows. The ben- 
eficial effect of the grain feeding was 
observed in the ‘following season, par- 
ticularly in the development and per- 
formance of the younger animals 
(two and three-year-olds). 

At the Mississippi station no benefit 
was derived from feeding three to four 
pounds of cotton meal and four 
te six pounds of wheat bran per cow 
daily to cows running on good pas- 
ture. 

The question of grain feeding of 
cows at pasture has recently been in- 
vestigated anew by J. H. Steward and 
H. Atwood, of the West Virginia sta- 
tion. They found that there was no 
direct financial gain from feeding six 
pounds per cow daily of a rather rich 


seed 





grain feed containing 16.5 per cent 
protein and 3.5 per cent of fat to cows 
on pasture, notwithstanding the fact 
that in some cases the pasture became 
short because of drouth. “It is true 


that the cows which received grain 
were uniformly in somewhat better 
flesh than those that did not receive 


grain, but as far as milk yield was 
concerned the increased flow was pro- 
duced at an actual loss.” 
Summarizing the results of all the 
experiments which have been made 
on the subject, the conclusion seems 
justified “that unless dairy products 
are especially high in price it is not 
a profitable practice to feed grain to 
cows at pasture. It is true that more 
milk is obtained and the cows hold up 
their yield better and remain in better 
flesh when receiving the grain rations, 


but under ordinary circumstances 
the is no direct profit from the grain 
feeding, as the inereased production 


usually costs more than it can be sold 
for.” 
EMAR O. B. HOLM. 
Polk county, Minnesota. 


(Note: We think our correspond- 
ent is in error in assuming that the 
difference in feed would make a dif- 
ference in the per cent of fat in cream 
as shown by the creamery test. As 
has been thoroughly demonstrated by 
a number of experiments, if is im- 


possible to feed fat into milk. The 
richness of the milk depends upon 
the individuality of the cow; some 


cows being naturally rich milkers and 
others naturally poor milkers. Noth- 
ing can be done through feeding grain 
that will materially change the per 
cent of fat in the milk. Under good 
eare the cow gives more milk and 
under hardships she gives less, but 
the fat content is practically fixed and 
unchangeable. The difference in the 
reading of his test in the cream is 
probably due to the difference in close- 


ness with which he skimmed the 
milk. The total amount of butter fat 
sold during the month would be the 


only method by which an intelligent 
comparison could be secured; in other 
words, the total number of dollars that 
his cows made him each month. We 
think it is pretty well demonstrated 
that it does not pay to feed cows 
grain when they are on good pasture, 
but it does pay to feed them grain, 
silage, or soiling crops during a dry 
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The 1808 Improved 


DE LAVAL 


CREAM 
SEPARATORS 


Ten years ahead of all others in 
every feature of separator practicability 
Ten New Styles-Ten New Capacities-Ten New Prices 
A size for every ay from the smallest 
to the largest. 








BEAUTIFUL IN DESIGN 
PERFECT IN CONSTRUCTION 
EVERLASTING IN DAILY USE 

The result of thirty years experi in building sep 
= *Sachinee tn Guu and toned tee toca 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR Co. 
22. Menon Srecer General Offices: 178-177 Wasee Sreve 


“suaoeiena” 165-167 BROADWAY, “© Simms omer 
“san Francisco” NEW YORK. 














————) 


m This Book 
Silo Facts -free 


aa: 
’ 
i If you feed stock you should 
me have this book. It tells you 
\ how you can get more milk, 
and better beef, which you can sell at top 
prices. It’s chuck fall of valuable point- 
ers and letters from dafrymen, stockmen 
and farmers. Just address & letter or 
postal to 
PUFFER-HUBBARD MFG. CO. 
$200 E. 26th St., Minneapolls, Minn. 
N. W. Agents Climax Ensilage Catters. 
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spell when pastures get short and 


dry.—Ed.) 


VARIETIES OF CHEESE. 

The ssureau of Animal tndustry of 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture recently issued a bulletin on 
the varieties of cheese, which contains 
descriptions and analyses of all of the 
different varieties of cheese. While a 
great deal of the information con- 
tained in this bulletin is of momentary 
interest yet our readers who are in- 
terested in dairying and cheese-mak- 
ing will find it of some value for refer- 
ence. We presume a copy can be ob- 
tained by writing the Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 
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the labor and 
money-saving 
SPECIAL features of 

our machines, the re- 
sult of 40 years’ ex- 


MONEY - SAVING 
ENSILAGE MACHINERY 


CUTTERS, BLOWERS, CARRIERS. 


Strongest, most durable, safest machinery on the market. 
Heavy, substantial frames, large feed rolls, safety fty wheel, per- 
PLACE LARGEST SIZE BUNDLE ON THE 
FEED TABLE, CUT THE BAND AND MACHINE DOES 
THE REST. Device for shredding easily attached. Steel 
enclosed steel carriers reduce running expense, fills silo 
perfectly, saves feed from blowing away. 












Any height 
silo filled easily. Write for 
catalogue TODAY. 

Manufacturers of Wind Millis and 


general line of Agricultural Im- 
plements. 


S. FREEMAN & SONS MFG. CO. 
Dept. 13 Racine, Wis. 
























Send for our free catalo 
silage erops, how to fee 
THE FARMERS HANDY WAGON C 





. 0., Saginaw 
Makers of Farmers Handy Wagon. Branches: oeine. Ci 


that tells all about Silos and Silo making. How to raise and gather 
Silage and make the silo pay. A money savin 


book for any farmer. 
Mich. Largest mfrs. of Silos in U. 8. 
ty, Mo., Des Moines, Ia., Madison, Wis. L 














Can You Afford to Take the Risk? 





The loss of one anima!l from TUBERCULOSIS would pay the cost 
of PROTECTING or IMMUNIZING asmall herd with 


BOVOVAGGINE 


Prof. Von Behring’s Antitubercular Substance for the Prevention 


of Tuberculosis in cattle. 


For details and literature address 


C. BISCHOFF & GO., 451 & 453 Washington St., NEW YORK 
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The Hog. 


Contributions on subjects connected with swine 
Management are cordially invited. 











SILAGE IN SWINE RATIONS. 


In talking of silage we can only take 
it up as a means of cheaper produc- 
tion of pork. Farmers can sell farm 
products at market prices. It is a 
little hard to increase the market 


price. The thing to do is to decrease 
the cost of production. Every man 
who produces seven-cent pork and 
sells it at Chicago for five cents would 
appreciate the work of any man who 
would tell him how to produce it at 
four cents and sell at five. I think 
it can be done. 7 : 

In treating this subject I will have 
to treat it in a little broader sense. 
It will be hard for me to confine my- 
self to silage. All who grow hogs 
practically grow other stock that are 
considered of as much value as the 
hog crop. Silage for hogs has a great 
value as a succulent crop. The food 
value of any plant or vegetable is in 
the moisture it contains. Take the 
cornstalk. The actual food value of 
that is held in solution and when we 
let that moisture pass off into the air 
that is the reason we don’t get better 
results. You will shock up probably 
twelve tons of corn on an lowa farm 
in September and when January 
comes you have three tons left and 
the nine tons that have evaporated 
are actually the food value and you 
have allowed it to evaporate, and you 
have practically nothing left but the 
shell, the wood fiber. If you will put 
it in the silo in September you have 
practically canned it, and you have 
the nutrition, the food value, in Janu- 
ary. You have the pith of the stalk 
and you have it canned so you can get 
it to use for winter feed. 

The main object in growing any un- 
born animal is to grow muscle. When 
a man says he bought a sow and fed 
it so that the pigs were so large they 
could not be farrowed, he ought to 
know that this could be avoided by 
feeding a vegetable ration. By feed- 
ing that you grow muscle. The time 
to grow bone and harden the bone is 
after the animal is born. Another 
thing is that it is a great deal cheaper. 
Cornstalk is certainly the cheapest 
thing on our lowa farms today for 
wintering brood sows or young cattle. 
If you put a corn crop into a silo the 
stalks are worth more for feed than 
the ears. I was born in Iowa on a 
farm and I have put in all the years 
of my life growing corn for the ears. 
We have been wasting the most valu- 
able part of our crop, the stalks. The 
great value of corn silage as a hog 
ration is its extreme cheapness. We 
have been in the dairy business, but 
have been growing some hogs every 
year. We winter our sows practically 
on corn silage. You can winter a sow 
on corn silage if you will give her a 
little oil meal at about a cent and a 
quarter a day, there will be no 
danger of-giving her too much corn. 
Corn has ‘caused us a good deal of 
trouble from the excessive use of it. 
It produces too hard and solid a pig, 
and to have success at farrowing 
time we must have something that 
will grow muscle and not bone. 

Silage is not practical for a man 
who is feeding hogs alone, but when 
a man is growing beef he can produce 
it for two cents less by feeding silage 
than dry feed and the cattle will come 
out in the same strong, growthy con- 
dition as in the fall. Instead of start- 
ing your young stuff in on hay and 
having them a hundred pounds lighter 
in the spring you can have them a 
hundred pounds heavier in the spring 
than in the fall. 

When you feed cattle on silage 
with something like oil meal you will 


have to feed your hogs out of the 
same silage because your hogs will 


not live after cattle. A steer eats 
corn to grow muscle. If you will 
feed your steer out of a silo you will 
have practically all the corn a steer 
needs and another feed as valuable 
as blue grass, and then with protein 
feed you produce beef at two eents a 
pound less. You can grow young stuff 
through the winter on this ration, and 
it is much cheaper than anything 
else. 

Last winter we wintered a car load 
of black cattle on silage and put them 
on grass this spring in the same 
growthy condition as they were in 
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last fall, and they have been growing 
every day on the pasture and are 
strong, thrifty fellows. My opinion is 
that the only reason stock does not 
starve to death on timcthy hay is 
because the winter is not long enough. 
My cattle have done real well on tim- 
othy hay with some corn with it, but 
my wife has some chickens that will 
do real well on sawdust if there is 
some feed with it. Timothy hay will 
not keep an animal alive in this coun- 
try for seven months in the winter. 
Keeping an animal alive is keeping 
up weight and keeping it in good 
condition. The tendency of all young 
animals is to get heavier every day. 
When the animal begins to get lighter 
the plain fact is that it is starving to 
death. It is easy to say that it is 
not doing well, but a man knows that 
it is starving to death when it gets 
thinner, and you have only to continue 
for a few months and you will have 
his hide on the fence. 

It is the same with hogs. In the 
winter in my part of the state we 
have nothing else to winter hogs on 
except corn. Some men provide clover 
hay. I have known hogs on my 
father’s farm to go all through the 
winter with nothing but corn unless 
they got out and secured other feed. 
Silage will keep them growthy and 
strong and there is all the corn in 
silage that a hog needs. If you want 
them in good condition it would be 
well to give them a little oil meal, 
but a small portion of that is all that 
is needed. Silage keeps the digestive 
tract open and keeps the animal 
strong and healthy. 

We have not had any hay on the 
farm for several years. We pasture 
all the land every year except the 
corn field. In pasturing we always 
have plenty of grass, white clover, and 
red, and blue grass—plenty for hogs 
and cattle, and we shorten the winter 
tw- months by having lots of pasture. 
Whenever the grass is not covered 
with snow we have plenty of grass 
for every animal. 

Corn in our part of the state has 
sold above forty-five cents every 
August for the last five years, and it 
has given us an idea that corn will 
always be high. Those of you that 
live west have bought your corn 
cheaper, but if you will save your 
cornstalks properly they will be more 
valuable to you for feed than the 
ears. Cornstalks are worth more in 
the silo than the corn in the crib. 
When the farmers get down to study- 
ing their business along that line and 
ge? economical they will produce pork 
and beef cheaper. My talks are not 
very popular generally with farmers 
because I talk of what the farmer 
must do for himself. Better methods 
means better preparation of the soil, 
better care of growing crops, and bet- 
ter care of the crops at harvesting 
time. A little deeper study of our 
own business and by pursuing better 
methods is the only way that we can 
produce cheaper. 

You know silage is good for dairy 
cattle, but may be you never thought 
of it as making beef. Did it ever 
occur to you that if silage would keep 
a Holstein steer fat it would keep an 
Aberdeen Angus or a Hereford steer 
fat? Corn in the roasting ear stage is 
not good for a silo. There is just as 
much difference between corn silage 
made of green corn and ripe corn as 
there is between roasting and matured 
corn. Green corn put in the silo turns 
to vinegar,-and you want it ripe to put 
in the silo. If you have the. corn 
matured you will have sweet silage, 
and just as safe to feed a brood mare 
as blue grass. Corn in the matured 
stage put in the silo will stop in the 
first stage of fermentation, and it is 
absolutely safe. When corn has been 
badly frozen, if you let it stand for 
several days and then put it in the 
silo, it will make sweet silage, and you 
will get practically two-thirds value. 

A hog will eat about four pounds a 
day. Figuring corn at the average 
price, it costs about a mill a day, 
or a tenth of a cent, to feed silage to 
a hog. There is all the corn in that 
amount of silage that a hog will need, 
but you might add to it by feeding a 
little protein feed the same as you 
would on blue grass. It is not rich 
enough in the bone and muscle part 
of the feed, and should have some- 
thing in that line. 

If the corn has been allowed to get 
quite dry we wet it as it is siloed. 
Just sprinkle it as it goes in. There 
are a great many details concerning 
a silo, and nearly every man has read 
a good deal about corn silage; but I 
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for HOG 


K-K DI and SHEEP 


KILLS LICE AND TICKS, CURES SCAB, 
SCURF AND OTHER SKIN DISEASES 


Destroys the Germs of Cholera and Other Diseases 
ONE HUNDRED USES ON EVERY FARM FOR K-K HOG AND SHEEP DIP 


We guarantee K-K Hog and Sheep Dip to be equal in germicidal strey th 
to any coal tar creosote dip sold by anybody. K-K reputation for reliability js 
sustained in K-K Hog and Sheep Dip. The price of K-K Dip is a little jig) 
than of some others, but the cost of using it is much lower. 

500 merchants in Iowa sell K-K Dip, Look for the big yellow sign, 1 
your merchants will not supply you, send direct to us. One gallon $1.50: five 
gallons $6.25; ten gallons $10.00. Freight or express paid. , 


THE HOME MEDICINE CO., -  LaHarpe, Illinois 


HOG CHOLERA VACCINE 


(Bruschettini) 


Tried and used upon 700,000 hogs and proved successful—and it 
is practical. Price, 15c per head. Syringe $3.00. 


Sorby Vaccine Gompany 
Sole Agents for 
Pasteur’s, Cutter’s, Bruschettini’s and Merck’s 
Vaccines and Serums 
163 Randoiph St. 
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The Hawkeye Automatic Waterer 


is the simplest, most satisfac. 
tory and most durable HOG 
g ahout 


WATERER made. Not 
it to get out of order: not! 
bother with. Its meta! bal) 
(non corrosive) resting on 
sive rubber seat, makes 
possible, and we 
perfectly for five ye 
holds 5 gallons and 4 hog 
at atime. Endorsed by 
tural colleges and hundrs 
cal hog men. Price reas 
at once for illustrated 4 
circular and get your ord: 


PARSONS HAWKEWE MANUFACTURING COMPANY, NEWTON, 1OWA 


THE IMPROVED WORLD-BEATER ANTI-ROOTER = 


for hogs, shoats and pigs is now before the people. It 
will do the work while ringing and cutting will not, 
Guaranteed harmless. Sample free. 


ADDRESS 
L. H. THOMAS, 


orgen THONLY Hog Water 


Won't freeze up in winter. 

Won't rust out. 

Can't clog up. 

TTT ’ Holds ten gallons of water. 

It’s users have no cholera. 

Write today for prices and 30 days’ free offer. 


a ONLY MFG. CO., Box A, Hawarden, la. 


eq immune Hog—Gome to Stay [% 


L Gar 
([- ah’ A postal card to the undersigned will bring vou proof that Immuning is the only 
4 






































































COR We safe way to have cholera proof hogs. Write today. 


SA ROBT. RIDGWAY, 








Box W, AMBOY, INDIANA 
have an idea that the point in nine | for yor. I have known men to Duy 
out of every ten articles on the sub- | two silos and put them up _ because 
ject is to put a silo on your farm and ; they had two barns. - Silag« rather 
fill it with corn. bulky to handle if you have to carry 
I would rather, from my own ex- | it to the cows, but it is not heavy. 
perience, have the cornstalk in the | It would take about a bushel and 4 


half to feed two cows, sheep eat about 
three pounds a day, horses fifteen, and 
hogs four.—L. H. Paul, before the 
Iowa Swine Brecders. 


silo for every purpose except feeding 
stock for market than to have the 
ears in the crib. The question is, Can 
you afford to waste the most valu- 
able part of the corn crop? Can you 
afford at the present prices of our 
land to waste by-products? As to 
the cost of putting corn in the silo per 
acre, we have grown corn that cut 
twenty tons to the acre and _ other 
that cut only eight. But to answer 
the question: It would cost from fifty 
to ninety cents per ton to put it in, 
and an acre of our Iowa land will 
yield about twelve tons to the acre. 





AN INTERESTING BOOK. 
Winston Churchill's latest book, 
Crewe's Career,’’ is one of t 
books that is really worth w 
a political novel full of espe 
just at this time, with a delig 
story interwoven. There is 
toned political ‘“boss,’’ a_vict 
system under which he has & 
there is one type of the moder! 
a mixture of good and bad 
about equal proportion, who 5s 
fate of most reformers of t 


About the cost of silos: They run | and then in addition ther : 
from $115 to $1,500, owing to the kind petermer, whem Mr. c hurch rathe 

i 4 , eeps in e back ground but I 2 
of silo you put up and how large. A | cnoueh of to know that he is real 
good stave silo to hold ten acres of | article. Taken altogether 


well worth reading. It is t “nd 
healthful and optimistic in its Maes 
it may prove to be one of ? , 
modern influences in favor of I 


corn would cost about $260. Some 
men put up their silos in an open lot 
where they can get all around it, and 





others have them near the barn. The } It is pet be ee ae 

, j j j ompany, an ca ordered e1 § 
only thing to do is to put it where this office if desired The pric: $1 
you think it will be most convenient | postpaid. 
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al CLAIMED FOR LIVE STOCK SALES 
“ SHORT-HORNS. 

nts 16. A. Schaefer & Sons, Raleigh, 
nha. - ¢ T. Nelson, Blandinsville, 
ef », lienry Groff, Dundee, Minn. 
Sept ;. Dlackmer & Nelson, Albert Lea, 
yin. 1 M. Stewart, Ainsworth, Ia. 
Oct. 4 -kewood Farm, Rock Rapids, 
C 6 

". ewis Bros., Marshalltown, Ia. 


Ort 13. Wm. C. Meyers, Carroll, Ia. 
4 


Ot | ig. Sonneland, Harlan, Ia. 

OO 14. mbination sale, Fred Miner, 
Cr. Colmar, Ii. : : 

Mg ~.) «J. Graves & Son, Ames, Ia. 


@ 55. Kopp & McCreath, Primghar, 


lt. nicpersion sale, McDonough & 
ti diets Colchester, Il. 
siddietyr’ B. Floto, Rhodes, Ta. 


ct 90, Frank T. Pemberton, Cedar 


‘alls A. : 5 
en .: Ww. Harrison Estate, 
Washta, la.. Harrison Bros. Mgrs 


, L. Goreham, Odebolt, Ia. 
Dec . j. A. Richardson, Wall Lake, 


la. m = ri 

: Hector Cowan, Paullina, Ia. 
pe. Ry H. H. Powell, Linn Grove, la 
_ 11, Join Rasmess, Lake City, Ia. 
Dec 12. W. A. Staples & Son, Lake City, 
one 15. F.*A. Edwards, Webster City, 
Ma 16. F. M. Zenor, Woolstock, Ia. 
D -. 17. John Frick, Manning, la. 
we 17. John Lister, Conrad, Ia. 
se is, J. H. Graham, Spencer, Ta. 
Mar » 18. Ed Morgan, Kanaranzi, Minn. 
‘ADT ‘144. M. L. and A. J. Andrews, Mel- 
tb 

pourne, la. 

ABERDEEN ANGUS. 

sept. 24. Allen Bros., New Sharon, Ia. 
Sept. 22. Silas Igo,,Palmyra, Ia., at Des 
Moines, la 


Sept. 30 H. M. Gittings, Burlingt on, la. 
sept. 30. J. H. Fitch, Lake: City, la. 

Oct 6. E. C. Fussell, Fayette, Ia 

"7 John 8S. Goodwin, Naperville, 
“fil., M. A. Judy, Manager. : 
t.15. Woodlawn Farm Co., Sterling, 


Nl 

Qt. 21. J. Auracher, Shenandoah, Ifa. 
wt. 22. J. M. Hathaway, Turin, Ia 

Qct. 23. Isenbarger Bros., Battle Creek, 


Nov. 11. Wm. H. Mincer, dispersion 
gale, Spencer, Ia. 
HEREFORDS. 
Sept. 23. G. W. Way & Son, New 
Sharon, Ia 


Feb. 25. Geo. R. Slocum, Primghar, Ia. 
POLLED HEREFORDS. 
Oct. 14. Woodlawn Farm Co., Sterling, 


POLANDO-CHINAS. 
Oct. 8 Williams Bros., Villisca, Ia. 
Oct. 6. J. M. Stewart, Ainsworth, Ia. 
Lewis Bros., Marsh Wltown, Ia. 


Oct 7 

Oct. 7 WM W. Wheeler, Harlan, Ia 

Oct. 20. Frank T. Pemberton, Cedar 
Falls, J 


Nov 12. E. S. jarker, Doon, Ia 

Jan. 26. L. A. Robinson, Correctionville, 

Feb. 10. W. W. Wheeler. Harlan, Ia. 

Feb. 23. Henry Dorr, Remsen, Ia. 
CHESTER WHITES. 

Feb. 9. John Lefebure, Fairfax, Ia. 
DUROC JERSEYS. 

Sept. 29. George A. Nordyke, Allen, Ne 

Oct. 6 A. A. and O. O. Lein, han 


rilbert Van Patten, Sutton, 


B. A. Shaffer, Sanborn, Ia. 
}Leisser oa, Archer, la. 
McCurdy & Son, Alta, Ia. 
J Williams, Marcus, la. 
List Bros., Granville, Ia. 








Fairchild & Stevenson, Onawa, 
he A. A. and O. O. Lein, Story 
i. B W. Davidson, Brooklyn, Ia. 
F 2 W Banks, Burt, Ia. 
rs 2. J ston Bros. & Newkirk, 
Feb. 3. G. H. Purdy and A. M. Avery 
r So Mason City, x 
Feb. 3. B. C. Marts, Ankeny, Ia 
Feb. 4. Balmat & Son, Mason City, Ia. 
Feb winske Bros., Rockford, la 
Feb. 9. ry Livengood, Castana, Ia. 
Feb 10 wlings Bros., Castana, Ia. 
Feb 11 . F. Counts, Mapleton Ia 
Feb Geo. F. White, Dallas Center, 
a iC. W. Campbell, Waukee, Ia 
~ A. A. & O. O. Lein, Story City, 


DUROC JERSEY, POLAND- CHINA, 
AND HAMPSHIRE HOGS. 
Oct. 22. Woodlawn Farm Co., Sterling 


aul 

PERCHERON HORSES. 
> 2 Fr ink T. Pemberton, Cedar 
Nov. 17-15 Lakewood Farm, Rock 
Rapids, Iowa, sale at Sioux City, Ia. 
. DRAFT HORSES. 
“ov. ~3-24-25, Breeders’ auction sale, 
Spr E i, a. W. C. McGavock & 


DATES OF PROMINENT LIVE STOCK 
SHOWS. 


yp? 28th to Deeenfber 5th, International 
ive & < Exposition, Chicago, Il. 


a 2 to 28th, Iowa State Fair, Des 
att ia. 


es 
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_ SPECIAL NOTISE TO ADVERTISERS. 


desire to make changes in or discon- 





sue 4 ert 


sements already running must have 





laters . h discontinuance or change reach us not 
Seite tn neo nesday of the week precedi ng date of 
Slave le ro to be sure of same being mz The 
{feats » appl les to advertisements requiri ng Class- 

the el. speci ial position. Our pages begin to go to 
Sieg peron Thursday morning and no changes 
ments me after pagesare made up. New advertise- 
a3 lar, ap Ada! r, Can usually be inserted if received 

mday morning of the week of issue. 








FIELD NOTES. 


_ Slocum, of Primghar, Iowa, 
-bDruary 25th as his date for a 
* reford cattle. Mr. Slocum has 
pallies breeder of Herefords for a good 





y years and has a good herd. 
particulars concerning it will be given in 


é Farmer readers interested in 
insurance should be sure 


advertisement of C. B. Van Slyke, of Des 


east Kansas farms are advertised 
northeast Kansas. 


usual number of 


is developing without j 
gz, and which he expects to adver- 


an excellent opportunity of buying 


to milking Short-horns for sev- 


producing Short-horns 


to file applications for catalogue 


free sample of Congo 


Manufacturing Com- 


Sa splend id Tot of pig 


prize-winning Chesters. 


* of good open dates, 











These horses iF cer- 


and Griffin will be glad to have 


their drafters Messrs. 


IN HEREFORD CATTLE. 
account of the disastrous hail storm 


& Krumm, of Cresco, 


re riser red Hereford 


tisement offering the herd for sale Messrs. 


in field notes please 
matter of great regret 








is not a better herd of its size in 
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the state. Donald 207195, the three-year- 
old herd buil, was fourth prize winner in 
a class of fourteen contestants at the 
1906 International. He was bred by O. 
Harris, Harris, Missouri, and sold to us 
by Cargill & Price. His get are very 
good calves. All we ask is to have a 
chance to show the cattle. They will 
please, and the price is low enough.” 


HOLLAND’S SHORT-HORNS. 


A Wallaces’ Farmer representative had 
the pleasure last week of a visit to E. 
C. Holland, the well known breeder of 
Short-horn cattle and Poland-China hogs 
at Milton, lowa. Mr. Holland is one of 
the pioneer breeders of fine stock in 
southern l[owa, his herd being established 
about thirty years. He is also a seed 
corn and small grain specialist, and is 
in every way a progressive, up-to-date 
farmer. He once represented his dis- 
trict in the legislature and enjoys the 
esteem of all who know him as a man 
of honor and _ strict integrity. In his 
work he is ably assisted by his son, 
Frank, who is a “chip off the old block,"’ 
as the saying goes. They have enjoyed 
a good trade the past season, especially 
considering conditions, and all their 
older bulls are sold. They have a nice 
lot of bull calves coming on, several of 
which are about ready for service, and 
they will now sell a few cows and heif- 
ers. Their herd is of both Scotch and 
Scotch-topped breeding and a _ superior 
class of Scotch -bulls have been used for 
a good many years. The present herd 
bull is English Champion 2d, a straight 
Scotch bull of the Marr Roan Lady fam- 
ily, the imported cow being English Lady, 
by Heir of Englishman. English Cham- 
pion 2d is a red three-year-old of good 
size and type and good fleshing qualities. 
His ‘sire is lowa Champion and his dam 
is Lady English 5th, an extra good cow 
sired by the show bull Imp. Royal Sailor, 
the sire of a number of Canadian prize 
winners. One of the former Scotch bulls 
in service in this herd was Imp. Master 
of the Mint, and there are several of his 
descendants still in the herd. The herd 
is looking well, and always does. Mr. 
Holland has an abundance of blue grass 
pasture, shaded by native trees. He 
prices his stock reasonable, and _ stock 
from this herd has been giving a good 
account of itself. A show bull of straight 
Scotch breeding from this herd now heads 
the Kilgore herd at Sterling, Illinois, and 
a show heifer from this herd is in the 
Chrystal herd of Marshall, Michigan. At 
the recent sale of Herr Bros. & Reynolds, 
of Wisconsin, a heifer bred by Mr. Hol- 
land was one of the top priced things 
of the sale, selling for $530. Mr. Hol- 
land is nicel located, his farm adjoin- 
ing Molton, or rather, a good part of Mil- 
ton has been built on the Holland farm. 
If interested in buying write Mr. Holland 
or visit him at his hospitable home. His 
announcement of stock for sale appears 
regularly in Wa laces’ Farmer. Kindly 
mention Wallaces’' Farmer when writing. 


MERCER’S POLLED HEREFORDS. 


C. T. Mercer, breeder of Polled Here- 
fords at Lenox, Iowa, is an enterprising 
young man who is making a success of 
his work He was one of the first to 
get started with recorded Polled Here- 
fords, his first re —— being done in 
the single standa association. He is 
now in the yan «oy standard association 
also, and of course these double standard 
animals are recorded in the American 
Hereford Cattle Association also. His 
present herd bull is Polled Success 3d 

9112 a fine type of a double standard 
Polled Hereford. His sire is Polled Suc- 
cess and his dam is Polled Charity, by 
the origin ial double standard Polled Here- 
ford bull Giant. Polled Success 3d has 
six polled crosses and is proving a very 
satisfactory sire. Mr. Mercer has a num- 
ber of choice heifers in the herd of Co- 
lumbus and March On breeding. The 
stock for sale includes a very excellent 
yearling bull called Professor Snow 3d. 
He is of good type, blocky and smooth, 
and with a wide, short head, showin 
lots of vigor. He has over thirty polle 
sses and is recorded in the single 
standard association General Taylor 2d 
is the largest bull for sale He is a big, 
strong fellow, and was used in the herd 
with great success, having a record of 
all polled calves without a single excep- 
tion Mr. Mercer will price these bulls 
very reasonable prices farmers can well 
afford to pay for as good stock. See ad- 
vertisement elsewhere in this issue, and 
write Mr. Mercer if interested in buying. 


POTASH AND LODGED GRAIN. 


In their advertisement in this issue the 
German Kali Works, of Monadnock Build- 
ing, Chicago, Ulinois, also of New York 
City and Atlanta, Georgia, call attention 
to the loss which lodged grain means 
and point out that this loss could often 
have been saved by the use of potash on 
the fields. They have issued a farmers’ 
notebook containing fact about soil, crops, 
manures and fertilizers, and’ advise us 
that they will be glad to mail a copy of 
it to any reader of Wallaces’ Farmer on 
request. In this notebook they give 
actual facts with reference to potash 
and what it wiil do for farm crops. It 
is a book that should prove interesting to 
Wallaces’ Farmer readers. Write for it. 


AN ICELESS REFRIGERATOR. 


It is not possible for all farmers to 
have an ice house. Sometimes ice is 
hard to get, there being no river or creck 
or pond from which to get it, and only 
a small percentage of farmers find It 
convenient to have their own ice house 
and ice. A device to take the place of 
the refrigerator, which they call the ice- 
less refriger ator, is the Aliwin iceless re- 
frigerator, which is advertised in this 
issue. This refrigerator is made by the 
Allwin Iceless Refrigerator Company, of 
364 Adams street, Galesburg, Illinois, and 
we call particular attention to the adver- 
tisement thereof in this issue. The man- 
ufacturers know that they have a device 
which has given excellent satisfaction and 
which they believe will give any farmer 
entire satisfaction who will try it. They 
therefore offer to send out their iceless 
refrigerator on thirty days’ free trial. 
The advertisement in this issue illus- 
trates the iceless refrigerator and tells 
how it operates. As will be noted, it 
can be installed im the kitchen’ and 
lowered to the cellar if desired, or it 
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can be lowered into a well or a cistera 
or eight feet under ground anywhere. 
It is raised and lowered by a removabie 
lever and a child can operate it. The 
refrigerator is four feet high, eighteen 
inches in diameter, and has four remo-- 
able shelves, so that it ean be easily 
cleaned. The advertisement will give a 
very good idea of this refrigerator, and 
we urge our readers to look it over care- 
fully and when writing them either cut 
the advertisement out and mail it to the 
Allwin Iceless Refrigerator Company or 
else mention Wallaces’ Farmer. Either 
one will answer the pur , and if you 
don't want to mutilate th paper all you 
need to do is to mention having seen the 
advertisement in our paper. Be sure to 
read it. 


HOW TO GET THE BEST RESULTS 
FROM CORN FODDER. 


It pays the farmer to cut up his corn, 
but in order to get the best results there- 
from in feeding it must be cut or 
shredded. If you have a silo on _ the 
farm the best way is, of course, to fill it, 
as it puts the fodder in the silo in its 
green state and it will remain in that 
condition until spring, giving the succu- 
lence of summer pasture in the winter 
season, making both dairy cattle and 
beef cattle do well, as the silo has proved 
very satisfactory for the steer farmer as 
well as for the dairyman. It is not pos- 
sible for all farmers to have silos, but 
it ts possible for ail farmers to cut up 
their corn when feeding. as -they can 
utilize the hand fodder cutter, as _ this 
puts the fodder in very much better con- 
dition. A firm that makes a specialty 
of ensilage cutters for filling silos, also 
of hand cutters for cutting fodder, is 
W. R. Harrison & Co., Massillon, Ohio, 
makers of ‘Tornado .ensilage and feed 
cutters. These cutters have been in use 
for a good many years and have given 
thorough satisfaction both as silo fillers 
and feed cutters. They are made in sizes 
from handpower to the largest horse- 
power. The manufacturers have issued 
a catalogue giving full particulars con- 
cerning their cutters and invite Wal- 
laces’ Farmer readers to write them and 
ask for the catalogue, mentioning the 
paper. This catalogue contains interest- 
ing information with reference to en- 
silage and silos, as well as illustrating 
and describing in detail the various sizes 
of cutters manufact-\red. 


ABSORBINE DOUBLED THE VALUE 
OF HIS HORSE. 


A veterinary remedy that has been ad- 
vertised in Wallaces’ Farmer for some 
time is Absorbine, made by W. F. Young, 
of 89 Monmouth, street, Springfield, 
Massachusetts. Mr. Young gets many 
good letters from users of his remedy 
and we quote the letter from Mr. Frank 
Bogue, received by Mr. Young under date 
of May 22, 1908, the letter giving -Mr. 
Bogue’s experience with Absorbine. We 
quote it, as follows: ‘‘What I have used 
of Absorbine I have found a great help. 
I had a horse that got kicked in the 
hock joint and a knot came; used several 
blisters but none of them did any good. 
I got a can of your Absorbine and used 
it; the knot went away and I sold the 
horse for $150. With the blemish on his 
leg he would not have brought more than 
$75."" Why not write Mr. Young for his 
booklet giving full particulars concerning 
Absorbine? If you have a_ blemished 
horse it will pay you. « 


WHAT USERS SAY ABOUT THE 
WHIPPLE HUMANE HORSE 
COLLAR. 


The farmer who has been interested in 
knowing whether the Whipple Humane 
horse collar advertised by the Humane 
Horse Collar Company, of Omaha, Ne- 
braska, in our paper was a good thing 
or not, should be sure to read the let- 
ters from those who have used the col- 
lars in the company's advertisement on 
page 873. They are certainly convincing 
evidence that the collar Goes all the mean- 
ufacturers claim for it, and are a sam- 
ple of the hundreds of letters they have 
received from users of their collars. 
There is no doubt but that this collar 
will enable the farmer to work a horse 
with sore neck or shoulder and allow the 
sore to heal at the stme time. They 
do not pinch and rub a horse's neck, but 
have plenty of resting surface, fit them- 
selves to the neck, and make it easy and 
comfortable on the horse when working. 
The Humane Horse Collar Company don’t 
hesitate to send out their collars on fif- 
teen days’ trial, as they know that the 
man who once tries their collar will not 
be without them even if he had to pay 
several times the price they cost. They 
have issued a neat little booklet givir 
full- particulars concerning their collars 
and will be glad to send it to any Wal- 
laces’ Farmer reader on request. How- 
ever, if you have a horse with a sore 
neck or shoulders don’t put it off, but 
send the Humane Horse Collar Company, 
of Dept. B, Omaha, Nebraska, an order 
and have them send you a set of collars 
at once. You will not regret the invest- 
ment. When ordering or writing for their 
booklet we would consider it a favor if 
our readers would mention Wallaces’ 
Farmer. 


SOILS AND FERTILIZERS. 


We acknowledge receipt from the Mac- 
Millan Company of the third edition of 
Prof. Harry Snyder's book on ‘‘Soils and 
Fertilizers.” In different chapters Pro- 
fessor Snyder discusses the Physical 
Property of Soils; Geologieal For *tion 
and Classification; Chemical Composition; 
The Nitrogen of the Soil and Nitrose.ous 
Manures; Farm Manures; Phosphates, 
Potash, Lime and Miscellaneous Ferti- 
lizers; The Food Requirements of Crops: 
The Rotation of Crops; Preparation of 
Soil for Crops; ete. Professor Snyder is 
fortunate in being able to put in com- 
mon every-day English a lot of informa- 
tion which is usually accessible only to 
the scientists. The chapters on Physical 
Properties, Geological Formation and 
Chemical Composition of Soils will be 
especially interesting and valuable to the 
general reader. Also the chapter on the 
Food Requirements of Crops and the 
Rotation of Crops, as well as the Prepa- 
ration of Soils for Crops. Altogether 
it is a book well worthy of a place in 
any farm library. We can send it post- 
paid for $1.35. 
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WALLACES’ FARMER 





AVONDALE STUD FARM 


JOHN LEITOR, Svepeteter, LA FAYETTE, ILLINOIS 








| Farme r. 


Importer and Breeder of 


CLYDESDALE and HACKNEY 


STALLIONS 


SPECIAL PRICES FOR 30 DAYS 

We offer two first prize stallions that won at Illinois State 
Fair last year. One 3d prize and the fine Hackney 
“Ambrose of White Hall” that won 3rd at the London Show 
last year in large class. 

If you wish weight and bone with breeding and quality 
write or make us a visit. Parties met at LaFayette. Address 
as above; and when writing, kindly mention Wallaces’ 


Stallion 








Walnut Grove Percherons 


Stallions and Mares, Imported and Home 
Bred at Bargain Prices 


A reliable pedigree and good guarantee with every animal. 


Write or visit me if you desire first class stock. 


A. P. NAVE, Attica, ind. 








If You Want to Buy a Good Draft Stallion or Mares 


We want you to wisit our barns at Fairbury, IIl., 


or Parker, 8. D., whichever is nearest. We pay the 


expenses of those who buy of us, and those who buy once always come again, as they get an absolutely 
“square deal” and a good horse at as reasonable a price as a good horse can be imported or raised and sold for. 


Our Percheron, Belgian and Shire Stallions and Mares 
have been selected for size, bone and quality. They are a strictly high class lot. Don’t fail tosee them or 
write us before buying either a stallion or mares. We know we cansuit you. Large illustrated cata- 
logue free. Write for!t mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer. Address 


Branch » Barn, Parker, S. D. 


FORD & HARRINGTON, Fairbury, Ill. 








BREEDS 


Paramount Stock Farm rv: 


Percheron and Shire Horses 


Surveyor 9222 (24818), champion Shire stallion, any age, Chicago International 1907, heads my herd 


of Shires. 
—_., .. oung stock for sale. 


wenty-one classes shown at the International 197—21 premiums won. A record surpassed by 


ecorded Poland.China Hogs of most popular breeding. First class boars and sows for 


sale. as eos ze winning boar pig by Perfection I Know. 


Call on or address 


Farm near town and nine miles from Waterloo. 
WM. CROWNOVER, Hudson, lowa. 








Stallions and Bulls For Sale 


The lowa State College ts offering for sale two 
yearling stallions, one Percheron and one Clydesdale, 
both International winners and sired by prize win- 
ning stallions; also two Short-horn bulls and one 
Holstein bull, and young boars and gilts of the 


several breeds. Address 
FARM DEPARTMENT, Ames, lowa 


10Ww A ST ATE Cc OLLEGE 


OR SALE CH EAP—Imported and home bred 
Percheron, Clyde and Shire stallions, 2 to 6 years 
old, 1800 to 2200 Ibe. J. J. Burrier, Cedar, lowa. 














6 DRAFT stallions and mares forsale. 30 black 
5 Percherons, 18 bay Shires, all recorded. Write 
for catalogue andprices. G. Ww. Bilbo, Creston, la. 

















HEREYORDS. 


Gook’s Brookmont Farm 


A. E. COOK, Proprietor, Odebolt, lowa 


Brookmont Farm consists of 7.360 acres of the 
best land in lowa. There are now over 1,250 pure 
bred Herefords on the farm, and they are a very 
uniform lot. 

Our cattle are of the most popular strains and 
we can supply foundation stock in any numbers. 

We have a number of one and two-year old 
bulls suitable for heading good herds. Others 
that are desirable for range use. 

Just now we are offering a number of good 
Duroc Jersey sows bred to excellent boars at $30 
to 640 each. 

Send for catalogue. Address 


_H. T. MORGAN, Sales Manager 
BROOKMONT FARM, ODEBOLT, IOWA 

















The anes Valley Farm Herefords. 
We are offering 
orn afew grand bull 
2 calves ranging 





old, sire by our 
great Dale bull 
Emancipator; al- 
#0 offer our great 
bull Field Mar- 
shall 208813, Is an 
International win- 
ner and good 
: ~ a to head 
Tmanclpater 156682 y man's herd. 
He ts 8 years old and over a ton in weights. Write us 
your wants. 
CARROTHERS BROS., 


Brown's Herefords 


The te ae herd bull, Beau Duke 20063 by 
Beau Donald 7th, for sale; also young bulls, and a 
bozen heifers in calf to Beau Duke and Peerless Per- 
fection 15th, by Perfection 92891, my present herd 
bull. If itis quality and symmetry you want, come 
and see or write m 


R. Cc. BROWN 
Sioux County Ireton, lowa 


PolledHereford Bulls 


A two-year-old and a yearling. They are both 
very choice and are registered. 


Woodlawn Farm, Sterling, Illinois 





Ryan, Iowa 











HEREFORDS 


100 HEAD OF HEREFORDS 


Herd headed by Claude 160522 by Gentry Hesiod 
19th, 112141. Some fine young bulls now ready for 
service. Address W. H. HAIT, 





Rolfe, lowa 


Choice Double Standard Polled 
Herefords. 


Herd headed by the great breeding bull, PoLtep 
ASSURANCE 198115. Young stock for sale. Also a 
few horned cows, bred. Come or write. Visitors 
welcome. Cc. P. WHITNEY, Union, lowa. 














POLAND-.CHINAS., 


Glenmead Herd 
POLAND-CHINAS 


Fall and yearling boars for sale, possessing quality 
and size, of the Glen Ave. Dude, Shake Hands 2d 
and Perfection E. L. strains. Call on or address 


D. F. SHANNON, Storm Lake, lowa 


Farm 134 miles west of town. 


2 Poland-China Boars 


FOR 8S 

Black Rock 119395, winner of first In the under six 
months class at Minnesota, in a ring of fifty-two; and 
Keep On Tecumseh by Keep On Jr. 107061. The 
former a two-year-old, the latter twelve months. 
They are boars that will please you, and their pigs 
can be seen which will prove their worth as a sire. 
They will be priced very reasonable. Also have 
spring pigs of both sex. 
T. M. BILSBOROUGH, 


Morningside Herd of Poland-Chinas 


has for sale three good sows bred for the Ist of July 
farrow andsome good July, 1907 and Sept. boars for 
sale. Some of them are herd headers. If not as rep- 
resented ship back at my expense. A. J. Brower, 
Morningside,'Phone 1826lowa, Sioux City, fa. 


BROADYI EW POLAND? - CHINAS 

DUROC JERSEYS 

Brood sows and gilts for sale, all good ones; also a 
nice lot of fall boars, both breeds, for sale. 


SPARKS BROS 
R. 4, Phone 3 line I, 


LIVE OAK HERD POLAND.CHINAS 

A fine bunch of gilts bred for June and July farrow 
to fine yearling boars whose get are showing up fine. 
These are large growthy gilts, with good bone, and I 
will price them at $18 to 82% each. Also a few good 
boars left at same prices. This stuff is worth the 
money. A. F. BOLLIN, Quimby, lowa. 


Mastodon Poland-China Sale 


HARLAN, IOWA, OCTOBER 7 
W. W. WHEELER, HARLAN, IOWA 








Fenton, lowa 








Algona, Iowa 














ANGORA GOATS, 


1 5 () ANGORA GOATS forsale. Mostofthem 
; 2) does. Address H. E. Rukgaber, Mt. Pleasant, 
owa. « De 











SHEEP. 


SHROPSHIRE YEARLING RAMS 


Several older and a choice lot of ram and ewe lambs. 
Also yearling ewes etc. for sale. 
FOREST HILL STOC 
Maufman Bros., Props., Moscew, lowa 
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BEST AND NEWEST RURAL BOOKS | 


There is no person in the world, it matter not who he is, or wh 
lot or part in life is, that can ever fit himself to occupy a higher posit 
win a place in the world, socially or commercially, if he does not 

or study : 

The great need today of agriculture is the wide disse 2_mination 
the people of a correct knowledge of the science and practice on 
problems. As a means of becoming acquainted with the details of t} Me bie: 
and most improved methods of farm practice, the farmer shoud ae 
interest himself in good books and literature. — 1 

There is no excuse for the progressive farmer not owning a « 
library of good books covering his chosen field, as books tod: Ay are ee 


cheaply, enabling him to procure at small cost that which will gi ot r} 
opportunity to advance and make progress for himself, his family... 
friends. ° 


The following books are comprehensive, concise, and up-to-da 


GENERAL FARM BOOKS. 


ee 5 boi 6h id ohh 8866556 o KKK RE OC Ce6 eds f 
American Farm Book, Richard L. Allen .................... , * 
Manual of Agriculture, Emerson & Flint................... ; 00 
Chemistry of the Farm, R. Warrington .................... 

Pt DE ccccacnsnceedsewaccessee ss ; jaca 


i Co io csccccavsaneomekenecs ohare 
Farmers’ Cyclopedia of Agriculture, Wilco x and ‘Smith........ 
Farm Machinery and Farm Motors, Davidsom and Chase...... 
ee, GN Ce I nn. nn cas cdkcabees seein , 
ee a eee 
First Principles of Soil Fertility, A. Vivian............ : 
Agriculture Through the Laboratory and School G: arde: n, Jacks 
EEE Sh cntkad bd ene CARAS SOROSA6 See denened ee ceeus 
Cereals im Americas, Theos. FF. Hunt... cccec-sccsces decease 
Forage and Fiber Crops in America, Thos. Hunt............ 
Farm Grasses of the United States, W. J. Spillman.......... 1 
Clovers, and How to Grow Them, Thomas Shaw.......... Kae ) 
Tem Acres MOUs, FE. PF. BODGFtS. ....ccccccccscccccccces : 
Plant Life On the Farm, M. T. Masters.................-. 7 
. a FRC ET ’ 
Soils and Crops of the Farm, Morrow and Hunt......... hi 1 
Draining for Profit and Draining for Health, G. E. Waring ° ‘ 
Irrigation for the Farm, Garden and Orchard, Henry Stewart 100 
Fumigating Methods, Willis G. Johnson ..................... hae 1.00 
Forage Crops Other Than Grasses, Thomas Shaw.......... a 100 
a Se ee a A. ” ee ee 1 
Soiling Crops and the Silo, Thomas Shaw............ emia hears 150 
Our Farm of Four Acres and the Money We Made By It ays 
Fungi and Fungicides, Clarence M. Weed................ J 
How Crops Grow, Samuel W. Johnson ............... 
Bommer’s Method of Making Manures, George 
ee Cr, Gr, PINE v.06. 5: 6.0.6.0:06:60:060665060:060006000000008 R 
Silos, Ensilage and Silage, M. Miles....... SECA SOG ot : 
ee GO DONO, DONO TOOT 6 cc ccccscccccsctsccvesencess ‘ 
TG TO, DE BO oon oiccccc ccc eisccccccccscccccccece 1 
Perea PCs Ba Be COMME cvcccccccccesscvccscacecsen 
ee I I | a a ou ec hemianiewws-6.0 sa Mn o-Sereékc 1 
The Soil of the Farm, Scott and Morton................... aw ae 1.00 
sookkeeping for Farmers, T. C. AtkesSon.............ceeeeeeeee 1 
Pedder’s Land Measures for Farmers...........+-..eeeeecsseces F 


SPECIAL CROP BOOKS. 


ae ee OE AI, TT, Nhs noche cc kcicccctdscocesccscccee + $2 
a SS EY Er ee ree ee eeeeree wisi 








BEATER, TF. Tes BOOIBG occ ccwsccccss ccccccsces Pe aE 

een IR, nk dacencsctinesiacienewssies ee ; 3 ) 
Clovers, and How to Grow Them, Thomas Shaw.......... bake 1 
pean Culture, G. C. Bere s oc. 2 cccsccs 
Cabbage, Cauliflower and Allied Veget: bles, GC. L. Allen. 
Manual of Corn Judging, r= § — ~ SRP rer 
American Sugar Industry, Herbert Myrick................ a 
Mushrooms, and How to Grow Them, Wm. Falconer....... 
The New Onion Culture, T. Greiner......... ‘ 
Wid DOE Tee, Te. Te BIB io cc disisessesersscoscnsseese 
Ginseng. Maurice G. Kains.. pies 
Tine WOGM OF Cont, TRGCRGTE DEPTS. 2c cccsiccisiccsccccsecnes 
The Bop, Mertert BEYFICH ..ccccccccccvccccccccccvccce ese 
DIRE CUROUED ccccccesscestcscsceccssccccccesceces paman 

ee, TE, Pa once sc cen csescssesccsesececeas saree y 
Sweet Potato Culture, James Fitz ......... cece cece cccccees : 
CE ON ee rey ere er eee 
WaRCCO CUETO 4c cccccccwessscccssevcsesvevesncs eewiene 
Tobacco Leaf, Killebrew and Myrick..................... ; 
re eee UE, Ws OE 60:86:60: d0050000 se c0e cee weedees 
a, Ci) CD 6 icec. cd thd emenwen hes reeeieeee iuace 
The New Rhubarb Culture, J. E. Morse... 


ORNAMENTAL GARDENING AND FORESTRY BOOKS. 


Forest Planting, H. Nicholas Jarchow........................:. , $1.50 
Ornamental Gardening for Americans, A. Long... 1.50 
Hedges, Windbreaks, Shelters and Live Secone, E. ‘PL Powell 

Landscape Gardening, FF. A. WOugin. .....ccccccccccsccsccce 

Beautifying Country Homes, Weidenmann..................... 

Practical Forestry, A. B. Puller... .ccccccccccccccccccccscccces 


FLORICULTURAL BOOKS. 


The Chrysanthemum, A. Herrington 

Parsons on the Rose, S. B. ParSons.........-eeec eee cee cee cues 
Window Flower Garden, J. J. le bel ai eka ‘ 
Bulbs and Tuberous Rooted Plants, C. L. Allen................. inh 1.50 
Pictorial Greenhouse Management, W. P. W oe ee Ie es 5 
Home Floriculture, Eben E. Rexford........................0000. 
Greenhouse Construction, L. R. Taft................. ccc ccces me 
Greenhouse Management, L. R. A Ack Heads S de asa 4 shahoed diva, boca : 
Propagation of Plants, C'S ARR ae amas 
Your Plants, James Sheehan .............eeeeeee eee eee MDE: 
Practical Floriculture, Peter Henderson........................ 


HORSES, CATTLE, SHEEP, SWINE, AND DAIRY BOOKS. 





First Lessons in Dairying, H. E. Van Norman.................+++- 


Farmers’ Cyclopedia of Live Stock, Wilcox and Smith... 5.50 
BETS TEOMOE, TE. BOOWETE. cc cccncccccccsccccscscccces 
Pe Ce Ce Cis che ceeeh eh ehkeeebbacibeeviacesews : 


Maperteem Casas Tecber, G. Te. Te acc ciccccwinccscces Zed 
ee. Te TNO, Gy Be Bec onc cc cccsascéccccccncuce 
Practical Dairy Bacteriology, H. W. Conn......... 
Profitable Dairying, C. L. Peck nak : 
ine ir Se Oe, Oe I, EE nc 6 a660s.006 5466064 006 de0 wa. 
Feeding Farm Animals, Thomas Shaw................ ahcke ea 
Sees Meee, Ti. Be Ge oc ccccccsccccéecscsncesce ae 
I a ad ae a ee cick ks edi dd eee Rowe 
The Horse. How to Buy and Sell, Peter Howden...... sibictediend 
Study of Breeds, Thomas Shaw ...............-+.+.2005: ii aa 
Key to Profitable Stock Feeding, Herbert Myrick........ na 
How to Handle and Educate Vicious Horses, Oscar R. Gleasor 
Testing Milk, Modern Methods of, L. L. Van Slyke.......... j ‘ 
Animal Breeding, Thomas Shaw ..cseee ceceeee ee cccccececccees 

Herbert’s Hints to Horse Keeper, Henry Wm ; } 
Home Pork Making, A. W. Fulton............2e-ececcscsees wate 

Heasrin Of the Pic, SOCOM TROITIS. 2. cccccccccccss cocccsccccces 

American Merino, Stephen Powers ..........-22eeceeeeeeeees f 

The Family Horse, George A. Martin............-.---0ee5- = 

Shepherd’s Manual, Henry Stewart ............00.-seeee erences 


MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS. 





New Methods in Education, J. Liberty Tadd.............---++-++++5 
Barn Plans and Outbuildings. ............c2ccececccccccscceccees ages 
Modern House Plans for Everybody, S. B. Reed.........---+-+-++0+55 : 
Homes for Home Builders, %. Ba No ndatececaerceesssonsenere er —_ 
Bride’s Primer, T. W. Bu ges 
Left-overs Made Palatable, Joab Cie Cette... soc ccnvcossses p4 
Dogs of Great Britain, America, and Other Countries..........-. 


SEND ALL ORDERS TO WALLACES’ FARMER, DES MOINES, IOWA 
— 
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July 1! 
“MORE CROP—LESS SEED.” 


.. i¢ what the Van Brunt Manufac- 

This Cumpant. of 120 Van Brunt street, 
tripe 7, Wisconsin, point out is the re- 
Horiey'the use of the grain drill, and 
sult ? nents which the various agricul- 
exper colleges have conducted with refer- 
turas drilled grain and_ broadcasted 
ence “ll tend to prove the truth of their 
; The farmer who will look 


gatemenne fields in his neighborhood 
aroun ive been drilled and those which 
_— en broadeasted will be convinced 









pave | in drill is a profitable invest- 
tha Tt ally where grass seed is sown 
men’. “<ame time the oats or wheat crop 
oe He will find the drilled grain 
eS ani evener than the broadcasted 
to ‘to stand up better, to yield bet- 
grarnd he will also find the grass seed 
ter. eh has been put in with the grain 
Whics ming along fine. The drilled grain 
state - of circulation of air, which 
7 sures good stand of grass. In using 
ager ill you can seed your field at 
the § time you sow your grain, and 
ee qa «6time-saver as well as a labor- 
caver. With the drill you sow your grain 
Ser niform: depth and utilize all of the 
‘round instead _of a part. Undoubtedly 
, good many Wallaces’ Farmer readers 
will sow winter wheat within the next 
tow weeks. We want to call particular 
‘stontion to the advertisement of the Van 


frunt Manufacturing Company above 
mentioned hey are makers of a grain 
drill w h has proved thoroughly sat- 
factory in the hands of farmers which 
“ iy be of use in drilling the grain 


silat 

nnot onl 
ee sowing the grass seed at the same 
time | you can also reseed worn out 
pastures with this drill. They have issued 


jterature giving information concerning 


the drill and what it will do, and they 
want to send their catalogue and_circu- 
ars to any reader of Wallaces’ Farmer 
who does not own a grain drill. We 
pelieve every farmer should have a grain 
drill as a part of the farm equipment, 
and are satisfed that if he will look into 
the 1 Its the grain drill has given that 
,e will not hesitate to buy at once. When 
writing the Van Brunt Manufacturing 
Company mention Wallaces’ Farmer, 
Nease. 


A GASOLINE ENGINE ON THIRTY 
DAYS’ FREE TRIAL. 


The readers of Wallaces’ Farmer who 
want to buy a gasoline engine for all 
lasses of work should not fail to read 

idvertisement in this issue of the 


Waterloo Boy gasoline engine, made by 
he Waterlgo Gasoline Engine Company, 
f Dept. U, Waterloo, Iowa. They know 
hey have an engine that has given hun- 


ireds of farmers thorough satisfaction, 
her they don't hesitate to send their 
e out on thirty days’ free trial, as 
satisfied the man who tries their 
erloo Boy engine for thirty days will 
iilow it to go off the farm. Their 





Waterloo Boy engine is especially made 
or farm work. It is simple, durable, 
conomical, easily moved from place to 

~ verfectly safe, and is made of the 





rial. It can be used for all 
nds of farm work requiring more than 
and power. The Waterloo Gasoline En- 
tine Company make gasoline engines in 
Il size and there is not a purpose on 
he farm for which an engine could be 
esired that they can’t furnish. They 
issued a new catalogue illustrating 
d deseribing in detail their gasoline 
nes and giving a five-year guarantee 
which they are sold, and will be 
to send a copy of it to any reader 
llaces’ Farmer on request. Just 
vead the advertisement on page 875 and 
yrite them. 


EVERY FARM NEEDS A LOW-DOWN 
WAGON. 








Don't try to do the work around the 
irm without a low-down, broad-tired 
vagon. You will find it one of the best 
\ ‘nts you ever made. If you want 








) agon complete or if you want 
0 buy ieels to convert your ordinary 


wl 
igh-wheeled wagon into a _ low-down, 
road-tired kind, write the _ Electric 
Vheel Company, of Box 42, Quincy, Hli- 
ois, for their book entitled ‘‘Wheel 
‘ense.”’ This firm has been making low- 
iown wheels and wagons for a good many 
years and their wheels and wagons are 
iving t best of satisfaction wherever 
are used. They are sold at a very 
easonable price, and any man can afford 

of their wagons or a set of 
Be sure to read the advertise- 
d get their book mentioned 

is full of good sense on the 

broad-tired wheel question. 

f king for it kindly mention Wal- 
Jaces’ Farmer. 


‘FREE HINTS ON PAINTING. 


ihe man about to paint will find much 
iat information in a little book the 
\hite Lead Company, of West 
Station, Chicago, Illinois, have 
issued under the title of “Pure 
It tells you how to test paint 
( ¥ to tell whether it is adulterated 
4int or the pure, genuine article. The 
ter White Lead Company are manu- 
ers of Carter white lead, which is 
zed as one of the standard prod- 
[They are quite sure this little 
_will be of much interest to Wal- 
; farmer readers having buildings of 
ny kind which they contemplate painting 
nd our readers should be sure to write 
: We particularly request that our 
“aders mention Wallaces’ Farmer when 


) 
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ALFALFA SEED. 


Ihe Missouri Seed Company, of Kansas 
‘ ssouri, advertise alfalfa seed for 
‘his company has paid especial at- 

to alfalfa seed and handle the 

Ss of seed. They advise us that 

. nave an especial lot of seed for 
© and that they are offering it at a 
price, They will be pleased to send 





’ Farmer readers full informa- 
concerning their seed and a small 
® to those who desire it. Look up 
dvertisement in this issue, and 

. Writing them kindly mention the 
~ i) please. As most of our readers 
w, the best time to sow alfalfa seed 
first two weeks in August, the 
wn at this time generally being 
) make a good stand. It would 
re be well for our readers to order 
as the supply of good alfalfa seed 


a 
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this year is limited, and in order to be 
absolutely sure of getting good . seed 
orders should be sent in as early as pos- 
sible. 

LIGHTNING. 

Under the above title the J. A. Scott 
Company, of Detroit, Michigan, have 
issued a booklet giving full particulars 
concerning their system of lightning rods 
and their claims for them. By illustra- 
tion and description it points out how 
their rods are put on and what they will 
do. It also takes up the subject of ““‘What 
Is Lightning?’’ and points out why build- 
ings are struck and how they can be 
protected. The J. A. Scott Company sell 
their lightning rods by mail direct to the 
farmer. Full instructions for putting up 
rods go with each sale and the rods are 
guaranteed or the money will be 
refunded. This catalogue will certainly 
be of interest to Wallaces’ Farmer 
readers interested in protecting their 
buildings and the J. A. Scott Company 
will be pleased to send a copy of it to 
anyone on request. A postal card or 
letter will bring it. Look up the J. A. 
Scott Company's advertisement today 
and write them at Dept. N, Detroit, 
Michigan. 


THE STEEL WAGON A SUCCESS. 


The Davenport steel wagon has made 
many friends the past year as it is prov- 
ing a thoroughly satisfactory wagon. The 
manufacturers believe it is a wagon which 
will appeal to the practical farmer, and 
they want by all means for the farmer 
wherever possible to see their wagon in 
person. They will make exhibits at the 
leading state fairs this year and they ex- 
tend Wallaces’ Farmer readers an invi- 
tation to look up their exhibit at the 
Iowa State Fair. They want to talk with 
those who have used their wagon and 
also to those who are interested in buy- 
ing a new wagon this season. Wallaces’ 
Farmer does not hesitate to recommend 
this wagon, as we believe it a good 
thing. We have tried one of them on 
our own farm, and it has given good 
satisfaction. It runs very easy and is 
easy to keep in good running order. 
Note the Davenport Wagon Company's 
advertisement in this issue, and if you 
have not already secured their catalogue 
telling all about their wagon, write for 
it. Mention Wallaces’ Farmer, please. 


DESIRABLE FARMS FOR SALE. 


Extra good bargains in improved farms 
in southern Michigan are advertised for 
sale by S. V. R. Hayes, of 50 Ionia street, 
Grand Rapids, Michigan. In his special 
advertisement in this issue Mr. Hayes 
offers a special bargain in a 160-acre 
farm only three miles from town. It is 
fine clover and corn soil, has good -build- 
ings, rural free delivery, telephone serv- 
ice, lots of fruit, fuel timber, ete. Mr. 
Hayes has issued a complete list of the 
many bargains he has to offer, of which 
ine above is a fair sample, and would 
like to send this list to every reader of 
Wallaces’ Farmer interested in buying 
a farm this year. 3e sure to look up 
his advertisement and write him. We be- 
lieve that he is a thoroughly reliable 
gentleman and that our readers doing 
business with him can assured of 
getting the fairest kind of treatment. 
When writing for his list of farms for 
sale be sure to mention the paper, please. 


GIVE YOUR HORSES GOOD CARE. 

The Wells Medicine Company, of 10 
Third street, Lafayette, Indiana, point 
out that a cold in summer time is very 
injurious to the horse's health and that 
their Craft’s distemper cure is a sure 
safeguard against cold, pink-eye, intiu- 
enza, etc. They guarantee their remedy, 
selling it under a positive guarantee to 
do all they claim for it. It can usually 
be obtained from the local druggist, but 
if your druggist doesn’t have it they 
want you to be sure to write them at the 
above address. They believe that Craft's 
distemper cure is something that every 
farmer should keep on hand, as it is in- 
valuable as a remedy for the ordinary dis- 
eases of horses. Their little booklet gives 
full information concerning it, and also 
gives letters from those who have tried 
Craft's distemper cure. They will be glad 
to send you a copy of it 


THE TELEPHONE AS AN ECONOMY. 

If you were to ask a farmer who has 
had a telephone at his farm for a num- 
ber of years about the farm telephone, 
the chances are ten to one that he would 
tell you he couldn't possibly get along 
without it, as the telephone has made 
itself a necessity which no farmer would 
care to be without after he has once 
realized how useful it is. It will save a 
trip to town a good many times in the 
busy season, in threshing time it will 
save many a trip to the neighbors to 
arrange for help, etc. Unquestionably 
the telephone is worth all it costs, and 
more, as the cost of equipping and the 
maintenance of a telephone line has been 
so reduced that there is no excuse for 
any neighborhood being without their 
own telephone line. Instead of being an 
item of expense, it is really an item 
of economy, as it saves more than its 
cost during the year, to say nothing of 
the convenience. Wallaces’ Farmer read- 
ers who do not have a telephone system 
in their neighborhod should see that one 
is put in this year. A company that has 
issued a booklet giving facts and figures 
with reference to the cost of equipping 
and maintaining a farm telephone system 
is the Western Electric Company, of Des 
Moines, Iowa, makers of telephone ap- 
paratus and equipment. Their business 
is the installation of telephones and the 
keeping up of same, and they want to 
get in touch with Wallaces’ Farmer read- 
ers interested in establishing a ’phone line 
in their neighborhood. They will be giad 
to send their catalogue and booklet with 
reference to the cost thereof to any 
reader of Wallaces’ Farmer on request. 
Write them. 





Cc. P. Whitney, of Union, Iowa, pro- 
prietor of a good herd of Hereford cattle, 
reports the sale of the herd bull Giant to 
A. J. Riley, of Norway, Iowa. Mr. Whit- 
ney also reports the herd as doing finely 
and advises us that he will have quite 
a fine bunch of young bulls for sale this 
fall. He will be glad to hear from any 
reader of Wallaces'’ Farmer wanting to 
buy a good herd bull, Write him. 





OUR WEEKLY MARKET LETTER. 


Chicago, July 6.—The harvesting of 
winter wheat goes forward steadily, har- 
vesters moving northward all the time. 
The Santa Fe railroad reported the first 
new wheat shipped by its line to market 
recently, consisting of four cars from 
Pawnee county, Kansas. The wheat 
brought 75 cents per bushel and was of 
the highest grade, weighing from 61 to 
63 pounds per bushel. It is stated that 
Pawnee county has one of the most 
profitable crops in its history. It 
highly fortunate for the farmers of 
Kansas that they have been able to ob- 
tain plenty of harvest hands, the an- 
nouncement having been made to agents 
of the state free employment bureau in 
St. Louis, Chicago, New York, Pittsburg, 
and other large cities that no more work- 
ers are needed. Of course, the outcome 
of the winter wheat sections is varied, 
as usual, and bad reports are heard from 
some places, where the weather has been 
too wet. The winter wheat crop is esti- 
mated at 385,000,000 bushels, compared 
with 404,000,000 bushels last year, and a 
remarkably large and superior crop of 
spring wheat is promised in Minnesota 
and the two Dakotas, as well as in the 
Canadian Northwest. The promise of an 
abundant crop tends to make American 
millers, as well as foreign buyers hold 
back, with a view of making purchases 
at a later period, when they believe 
prices will be considerably lower. Mean- 
while foreign imports are falling much 
short of ordinary needs, and the Ameri- 
can visible supply is unusually small and 
rapidly diminishing. 

“The apathy of foreign buyers in the 
face of equally depleted supplies abroad 
is inexplicable, but there is logic in 
reasoning that the next change of the 
foreigner must be one of active inquiry 
for United States wheats,” said J. F. 
Jackson. “It is well to keep in mind 
that when the export demand started last 
year this country and Canada had record 
old reserves to meet it and that while 
the crop was a small one these supplies 
filled that demand and also rmitted of 
an accumulation of stocks. his year it 
is different—the demand will have to be 
filled with new wheat, and any accumu- 
lation will be slow and small.” 

Farmers are not offering large amounts 
of corn at the prevailing prices, but the 
general cash demand is not what could 
be called large. In fact consumers of 
corn everywhere seem to be practicing 
rigid economy at this time. Corn re- 
eeipts are running well under those of 
last year, and the stocks in sight are not 
in the least burdensome. The prevailing 
opinion is that the movement will be- 
come liberal after country holders are 
assured of a good crop. Much of the 
corn planting was done so late that farm- 
ers need a great deal of very warm 
weather, and there are many fields on 
lowlands where the corn is failing to 
make a_ satisfactory growth. Corn has 
been selling 15 cents a bushel higher than 
a year ago, and with cash corn fetching 
as high as 68 cents in Chicago, it is not 
strange that many farmers are not in- 
clined to do any stock feeding at the pres- 
ent time. There are a great many com- 
plaints concerning the backwardness of 
oats in Illinois, Indiana, Kansas, and 
Missouri, and oats are selling at high 
prices. The strawberry season is nearly 
over, but other berries and fruits are 
abundant, and all the vegetables except 
tomatoes and beans are home-grown now. 
Potatoes are becoming plentier at last 
and are cheaper. There is a fair rasp- 
berry crop, and Wisconsin is marketing 
strawberries. Peaches from the south 
are arriving, and plenty of melons are 
coming from California and Texas, prices 
ruling lower than ever before. The cherry 
supply is not very large, but will in- 
crease shortly, when northern Michigan 
sends in its supply. 

Hogs have done what most people were 
sure they would do, that is, they have 
had a good advance, but the upward 
movement has been unexepectedly rapid, 
partaking of the nature of a boom. he 
advance is due to an unsatisfactory sup- 
ply at a period when the consumption of 
fresh pork products and of cured hog 
meats is greatly increased by .the dear- 
ness of beef, impelling people to turn to 
the cheaper meats. The great dearness 
and scarcity of corn caused many farm- 
ers to dispose of their hogs unusually 
early, when they were merely pigs, and 
that means so many fewer matured hogs 
now and later on. Average weights are 
still unusually light, the present average 
weight being but 216 pounds, compared 
with 236 pounds a year ago and 228 
pounds two years ago. The prevailing 
complaint made by buyers of hogs is 
that stockmen are feeding corm much too 
sparingly, and that the consignments 
coming on the market show plainly that 
they have been too much restricted to 
a grass\diet. Every buyer greatly pre- 
fers the ‘fat heavy hogs, and they are 
commanding a substantial premium over 
the prices paid for grassy lots. Chicago 
stocks of provisions amount to 150,018,684 
pounds, compared with 157,496,126 pounds 
a month ago and 142,235,138 pounds a 
year ago. Fresh pork products have had 
a sharp advance, and hogs sold at the 
close of the week at $6.00 to $6.70, com- 
pared with $5.70 to $6.40 a week earlier 
and $5.40 to $6.15 a year ago. 

Total week’s western slaughtering is 
510,000 hogs, compared with 550,000 the 
preceding week and 545,000 two weeks 
ago. For the corresponding period last 
year the number was 580,000, and two 
years ago 500,000. From March Ist the 
total is 8,940,000, against 9,465,000 a year 
ago—a decrease of 525,000. 

The week’s export clearances of hog 
product compare with the corresponding 
time last year as follows: 


Last week. Last year. 








| ee 508,000 685,0000 
Bacon, FS. .ccocsceces 9,606,000 13,758,000 
Total meats .......10,114,000 14,443,000 
Eeee, Be <.s. added 7,247,000 11,048,000 
Total product ..... 17,361,000 25,491,000 


Cattle are selling wider apart, as Is 
natural at a period when the percentage 
of grassy stock is large and steadily in- 
creasing. There is a real scarcity of 
fat, corn-fed cattle everywhere in feed- 
ing regions, and such decreasing ——— 
as are coming on the market bring high 
figures. As to grass-fed cattle, there is 
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no danger of any scarcity, as Texas, 
Oklahoma and the northwestern ranges 
are well stocked, while farmers are fur- 
nishing goodly numbers all the. time. 
Whether the offerings are steers or cows, 
their dearness or cheapness is fixed by 
the quantity of corn that has been fed to 
them, but the recent extremely high 
a for heifers are no longer 
obtained. As yet the demand for stock- 
ers and feeders is extremely small, al- 
though there is now and then a day when 
fair numbers are purchased. Their dull- 
ness is sufficiently explained by the gen- 
eral scarcity and h price of corn. 
Farmers generally are waiting until next 
fall for restocking their feed lots. At 
this time large supplies of beeves are 
sure to demoralize e market, and this 
was done on Monday last week, when a 
“run” of not far from 22,000 head sent 
prices down from 15 to 25 cents per 100 
pounds. A _ further bad break followed 
on Wednesday under excessive offerings, 
the general demand being bee A poor. The 
close of the week found cattle selling 50 
to 80 cents lower than a week eariier, 
the greater part of the steers selling at 
$4.50 to $7.50 and the best steers selling 
at $7.60 to $8.25, while the poorer grass 
steers sold at $4.50 to $5.50. A good 
class of steers went at $7.00 and upward, 
and a medium grade at $6.00 to $6.90. 
Cows and heifers sold at $3.10 to $6.00, a 
few selling at higher prices, butcher stock 
sharing in the decline. Canners and cut- 
ters sold at $1.70 to $3.00, bulls at $2.59 
to $5.25, and calves at $2.50 to $6.50. The’ 
stocker and feeder trade was extremely 
dull at lower prices, sales being made 
at $2.80 to $4.75. Sales were largely 25 
cents lower. . 

Horses suffered such sharp declines in 
rices recently as a result of the greatly 
ncreased receipts at a period of the year 
when midsummer dullnes is usual that 
country shippers have changed their tac- 
tics and have returned to their usual 
summer custom of making small ship- 
ments to market. Chunks weighing from 
1,300 to 1,500 pounds were the least suf- 
ferers in the recent — in prices and 
are still selling very’ well: Drafters are 
selling at $170 to $225 r head, farmers’ 
and small chunks at $100 to $150, light 
drivers at $130 to $350, and carriage pairs 
at $300 to $675. During June 7,472 horses 
were marketed here, compared with 
7,854 for the same month last year. Dur- 
ing the first half of the year only 59,197 
horses were received, compared with 
70,489 marketed in the corresponding time 
in 1907, the marked reduction in prices 
tending to discourage country shipments 
very generally. There are still’ many 
horses in the breeding sections that are 
withheld until such a time as prices rule 
higher. 

The sheep and lamb market has been 
an _ extremely variable one this season, 
and much of the time it has been very 
unsatisfactory’ for sellers. Feeders have 
lost a great deal of money, and many of 
them declare that they will quit the 
business. Colorado sheepmen, who: are 
among the most disgusted men im the 
industry, state that they are going to 
abandon their practice of going to the 
ranges to buy their lambs and that hence- 
forth they will depend on buying lambs 
that are shipped to the markets. Re- 
cent marketings have included a good 
many range sheep ffom Idaho, Utah, and 
Texas, embracing a good proportion of 
feeders and some breeding ewes. Early 
last week prices for sheep and lambs 
broke badly under large supplies and a 
poor demand, but on moderate receipts 
later, buying was good at higher prices. 
Sheep and yearlings sold at the close at 
$2.50 to $5.75, prime heavy export weth- 
ers selling at $4.50 and the best ewes 
at $4.15. Spring lambs sold at $4.25 to 
$7.00. Ww. 








Hail has rutned our crops. We must sell 
our splendid herd of 


Registered Hereford Cattle 


34 females, 11 bulls. More due calves soon. Inter- 
national! prize winner Donald 207195 heads herd: sire, 
the great Beau Donald 5th 86142; dam, the famous 
cow Russett 73664. Inqutfre of 
UPTON BROS. & KBRUMM, Cresco, Iowa 


Polied Hereferds 


Four good young bull«, also ten good young cows 
and heifers forsale. R gistered in National Polied 
Hereford herd book. Bulls from this herd have sired 
100 per cent polled calves from horned cows. 

Cc. T. MERCER, R 2, Lenex, Iowa 











« AUCTIONEER? 


LEARN AUCTIONEERING 


at Jones’ National Schoo] of Auctioneering and Ora- 
tory from $2000 to 96,000 per year, with 
no capital invested. 


Summer term opens July 2. Free catalog by ad- 
dressing 


CAREY M. JONES, Pres., 
1215 Weshington Boulevard, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


J. L. Mciiratn, Hartwick, JA. 
Fine Stock Auctioneer 


Duroc Jersey and Poland-China hogs and Short- 
horn cattle my srectalty. My customers my refer- 
ences. Askthem. Write me. 


Al P. Mason, Union, lowa 
LIVE STOCK AUCTIONEER 
Have conducted 2,000 successful sales. — want 


to hold a sale of any kind write for dates. Meve I 
lease you. Terms reasonable. 


HS, Duncan, Clearfield, lowa 


Fine Steck Auctioneer 
Reference, leading fine stock breeders for whom I 
am making sales year after year. Can book a few 
more dates. 


F. 0. CUBBAGE wo foe 


Twenty years of success st auctton work. Thor- 
oughly posted on ped and individuality. Hog 
sales aspectalty. Also have number of tents to rent 
for stock sales. Tents free with services. Write 
for reference and dates. 
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a 





12 Scotch Bulls From Athenian Herd 


for sale at 


ces to suit the times. 


In age from 8 to 16 months, red, white and roans 


are offered pri 
in color, and for Scotch breeding the best—representing such families as Missies, Princess Royals, Goldies, 


Claras, Lavenders, Victorias and other high class families. 


prompt attention. 


Inquiries for breeding and prices will receive 
F. W. AYERS, Athens, Illinois. 








by the famous Kruger Lad. Write you wants. 


SUNNY LAND SHORT-MORM CATTLE szeczzrozsnmeasnige fetsze 


DUROC JERSEY SWI 


AUG. SONNELAND, Harlan, Iowa. 








SCOTCH BULLS 


FOR SALE 
8 Head Good Ones 


The kind those wanting herd bulls are looking for. 
Individually right and of richest breeding. We 
want you to see them, as we're sure those wanting 
herd bulls will be quick to buy when they see our 


Good Scotch Bulls for Sale 


Three yearlings, one a full brother to a bull we 
sold for $400, and he fs fully as good if not a better 
bull. All are richly bred from a Cruickshank 
standpoint, and those wanting to buy a good 
herd bul! should come to see them at once. Parties 
will be met at either Downey (on main line) or at 
West emry on Minneapolis & Burlington division 
of C. R.1.&P.Ry. You will like these bulls. Come 
to see hon. 


W. M. SMITH, West Branch, lowa 





bulls. Come at once. Will meet you at Et 
(on main line C. R.1.&P. Ry) if notified. If you 


can’t come, write us, 
OWENS BROS., Homestead, lowa 


Walnut Hill Short- horns 


i HERD BULLS IN SERVICE 
Good Lad 215023, City Marshall 270020, 
Premier 2%02638 and Double Goods. 
Inspection of herd invited. 


FLYNN FARM CO., DES MOINES, IOWA 


316 Fiyrin Building 


Five Short-Horn Bulls 
For Sale Cheap 


Here ts a chance, Mr. Farmer, to obtain the best 
individuals and breeding at bed rock prices. Sired 
by Double Gloster @4 135588 and Sentinel 
217507 a Cruickshank Mavflower. These lves 
like their sires, are the low down, wide, square, deep 
beefy kind. Come buy a bull, return with him anda 
big part of your intended purchase money. 


R. E. WATTS & SONS, Miles, Jackson County, lowa 


G.W. HARRISON'S 


SHORT-HORNS 


Herd headed by Scottish Knight 136871 and 
Sultan 84 278202. A fews bulls for sale of 
the low down blocky type. Inspectioninvited. Notify 
us and we wili meet you at either Washta or Pierson. 


HARRISON BROS., Managers, Washta, iowa 


Short-horn Bulls 


Four good bulls for sale—two tw J and two 
Scotch topped—12 to 15 months old, sired b. 
Victor of Evergreen Hill 192898 
a richly bred Victoria bull. Parties from a distance 
take livery at Graham's Livery Barn. 


M. E. SLEMMONS, ‘IOWA CITY, IOWA 


Scotch Bulls for Sale! 


If you wanta herd bul! don't fall to come to see 
them. We have several extra choice yearlings and a 
fine lot of calves for sale—Orange Blossoms, May- 
flowers, etc., etc. Nothing better in breeding, and 
you'll ind few as good individuals. We can please. 
Come at once or write. 


COOKSON BROS., West Branch, Ia. 


Notify us and we'll meet you. 


Pleasant View Short-horns 


Herd headed by 


IMP. GAY LATHARIO 242514 


One straight Scotch 14 months old bull and a few 
Scotch topped heifers bred to my herd bull. Address 


ED. MORGAN,~ ~ Kanaranzi, Minnesota 


Scotch bulls, Farmer's bulls and.grandly bred 
females for sale. Victorias, Duchess of Glosters, 
Misstes, Orange Blossoms, Mysies and Loulses. 26 
headin all. Males and females on the bargain coun- 
ter. Breeders and farmers write today. 
Thoroughbred Steck Farm, Carroll, fa. 


Five Short-horn Bulls 





























from 6 to 16 months old, Scoteh or Scotch topped, 
sired by Village Sultan 220004, reds and 
roans, good individually. 

W. H. KREIGH & SON, Knoxville, lilinois 





Brookside Farm 


Poland -Chinas and Short-horn Cattle 
Good red Short-horn bulls. Write, visit or "phone. 
L. A. ROBINSON, Correctionville, lowa. 


Shorthorn Herd Headers 


Several extra good Scotch. One Scotch topped of 
show yard mertt. Write for particulars, or come 
and see. Can ship over Rock Island, Great Western, 
Milwaukee and Northwestern railroads. 

W. MB. McLAUGMLIN, Shelby, lowa 


Hunkydory Farm 


Registered Short-horns, 
HiAGBEE, MO. 

Registered Jerseys, 

PELLA, 10 


4 Scotch Herd Headers 4 


Three yearlings, 13 to 15 months old, a!l red and all 
good ones, by Imp. Kinnellar Stamp 159277. Can also 
spare Kinneliar Stamp now, or will trade him for an- 
other imported bull of equal merit. 

T. A. DAVENPORT, Belmond, lowa 














5 GOOD SCOTCH BULLS 


for sale, 15 to 18 months 4 of Cruickshank Dorothy, 
Orange Blossom and Duchess of Gloster families. 
Prices right. See these bulls if possible before you 
buy a herd header. If you can’t come write me for 


description. 
JOHN LISTER, Conrad, Grundy County, lowa 


Farm 3% miles northwest of town. Parties met 
who notify me. 


Ashwood Short-horns 


Headed by Cherry Grove Banff 18th One of the 
Greatest Sons of imp. Lord Banff 


Three good young bulls for sale sired iby. the superior 
Cruickshank Victoria bull, Victoria’s President of 
Maine Valley. Also a nice lot of cows and heifers 
forsale. These cattle will please the critical cattle- 
man. Prices low for quality. 


B. McKEEVER, 
MILTON, IOWA 


E. C. HOLLAND, Wainut Lawn Stock Farm 


Breeder Short-horns and Poland Chinas 

Prince Charles and Silver Crown herd bulls. Fam- 
ilies, Secreta, Orange Blossoms, Victorias, Young 
Marys, Young Phyllis, Agathas and others. Choice 
young things of both sex for sale. 





Fariey, lowa 











POLLED DURHAMS 


L. G. SHAVER, H. W. DEUKER, 
Kalona, Ia. Wellman, Is. 


SHAVER mocanrvED 


Breeders wow 860 § fatan 


Polled Durha 


We showed six head at the lowa and Indiana state 
fairs and at the Internationalin 1907, winning 17 firsts, 
4 seconds, and 9 out of 12 championships offered. 
Our herds are headed by three as good bulls as there 
is westof the Mississippi, Roan Hero, Arcadia Duke 
Sd, and Lancaster Hero. Nothing forsale until after 
our March 6th sale. We have the type of cattle 
the people want. Address corres 
SHAVER 4 DEUKER, Iowa 


4 POLLED DURHAM -BULLS 


and 2 good Short-horn bulls, 10 to 20 mos. old. Out 
of dams of good milking strains by first class herd 
bulls. Shipped stock to 22 states past 20 years. Write 
orcall. Bell ’phone. P.8.4&8. BARR, 

Box W. F., R. 4, Davenport, lowa. 




















HOLSTEIN-FRIESIANS 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIANS 


Is your dairy making satisfactory profits? If not, 
get one of our bulls from a tested dam. Write us for 
their records. 

McHKAY BROS., 





Buckingaam, Iowa 








DUROC JERSEYS. 


Mossmans Durocs 


A number of bred sows for sale due to farrow in 
early April and later. They are in fine condition and 
breeding O. K. Are sired by and bred to such boars 
as Mode! Chief Jr., lowa Chief (by Obio Chief,), Ad- 
vancer Jr. Model Advancer, Tientsin No. 1 and 2, 
and others. This fs stuff that will do the buyer good. 


Don't worry about the price. 
A. L. MOSSMAN, Radcliffe, la. 


PINE GROVE HERD 
DUROC JERSEYS 


14 fall boars forsale of the good sized, business 
type, out of Junior Jim dams mostly and by the Tip 
Top Notcher boar, Tip Perfection. A few are by 
W.’s King. Those wanting a good boar and fashion- 
ably bred, come and see us. They will be priced 
worth the money. Spring pigs number 200. 


A. McCURDY & SONS, ALTA, 1OWA 
Brighton Farm Herd Duroc Jerseys 


ew males by Achiever and Pericles for sale, 
the former are yearlings, the latter last September 
farrow. They combine size and quality with breed- 
ing well atthe top. Inspectif ae if not, write 
your wants. MN. F. HOFFMAN, 
R.F.D.2, Washta, Gnenenes Co., Iowa 


Duroc Jersey Boars 


A few fall boars by lowa Chi y Ohio Chief and 
Tientsin Jr. by Tientsin. They will be priced right. 
Write for description and prices. 

A. I. CONK Radcliffe, lowa 


Twelve good Duroc Jersey boars of October and 
November farrow, three are sired by Walt’s Chief, 
dam Crimson Anna. Write your wants or come and 
see them. FRANK J. CLOUSS, 
Route 1, Clare, Iowa. 


Duroc Jerseys 


Nothing forsale at present, but watch this space 
for my fall offering 


JOHN F. NICHOLS, Pierson, lowa 























Fj Deseaes, fino, Creekside buts B 
MICHAEL DONOHOE, Prop. Gientei 
aise P. LEARY, Willams 


BREEDERS OF ANGUS CATTLE 


Of the Best Individual Merit and Most Popular Breeding 


Several strictly choice young bulls for sale, sired by the Inter- 
Woodlawn, the sire of numerous prize 
In our herds will be found many of the tops of the 
Inspection invited. Shipping point, Parnell, Address as 


national champion, Black 
winners. 
breed. 


above, mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer. 


Gienfoi| Herd, tad — i Aah, fit CANDO, 18.3 











Aberdeen Angus 


Young bulls of serviceable ages for sale at reasonable prices. 
head of herd. Farm 4 mile from depot. 


—= 
Earl Essex 3rg 
V ldbess welcome. . 


L. CG. & Y. A. HODGSON, Luverne, Minnesota 

















Good An 


i Am Now Offering 


sired by = present herd bulls, Scottish Hero 52494 and Glen's Prileno 
1606. Ages range from 10 to 20 months and prices are righ 


JOHN E. GRIFFITH, R. F. D. 9, Washington, lowa 


ngus Bulls 


Head of Young Bulls 








Cc. W. WURZBACHER, Morley, lowa 
W. D. MERRITT, Prop. Maple Manse, Olin, la. 
Breeders of 


Aberdeen-Angus Cattle 


LORD ELLEMERE 
84115 





champion at the 
American Royal 
in service. 
Several! young 
bulls for sale 
sired by Lord El- 
lemere, two of 
them show bulls. 
Callor write. 


Cuoice Angus BuLLs 


forsale. Blackbirds, Ericas, Queen Mothers, Drumin 
Lucys, etc. Twelve head in all—good ones—the kind 
those looking for herd bulls wil! want. Prices from 
$150 down to #80. Come to see these buils. We are 
sure they will please you as they are the kind people 
want. Also good cow and heifer for sale. 


R. WILKINSON & SONS, Mitchellville, lowa 


On Des Moines & Colfax Interurban and C., R. 1. & 
P. railways. 


FOR SALE 


7 Registered. Yearling 


Angus Bulis 
the kind that weigh s ton at maturity. I will prepay 
ot ht to any point in lowa on any of these bulls 
sold June 20. If _— want a good bull, come 


JNO. H. FITCH, Lake City, lowa 


Angus Bulls 


for sale, one and two years old, sired by Key of the 
West, Proud Kiondyke, Longbranch Patriot 2d, and 
others of note. We have the good, beefy, stock bull 























as wellas the showy, stylish herd header. For full 
information write 

E. F. ESCHER, 
Manning, a * = lowa 





INVERNESS ANGUS |: 


Herd Headed by 
Equalizer 83737 


Trojan Erica, Blackbird, Pride and Queen Mother 
families represented. A few good young bulls and 
females for sale. 


E. T. DAVIS, 


J. E. Barr, Lohrville, lowa 
Breeder of Angus Cattle 


Choice young bulls for sale sired by my two herd 
bulls, mp. Prince 11th of Braevail 61758 and Boyer Ito 
78425. Farm adjoining town. Call, ‘phone or write. 


lowa City, lowa 








MAPLE GROVE ANGUS 
A number of young bulls for sale of the Blackbird, 
Pride, Erica, Queen Mother and other good families. 
Every one of them compact, low set, meaty bulls of 
quality. Rare herd headers among them. 
JAS. WILLIAMS Marcus, lowa 
Matn line Illinois Central, Chicago to Sioux City 


Angus Gattle 


Herd headed by Mayor of Alta 6th, a Des Moines 
winner and a descendant from a long line of winners. 
Bulls 8 to 24 months old for sale; also cows and heif- 
ers. The smooth, beefy kinds. Prices reasonable. 
Come or write. W. 8. AUSTIN. Dumont, Ia. 


Top Angus Bulls 


Two Ericas, two Queen Mothers and one Pride. The 
Pride bull stood 4th place in a class of 28 at recent 
International. All are sired by Black King of Wood- 
lawn. I kept nothing but the best bulls and I will 
price them right. SELAS IGO, Palmyra, Ia. 











LEASANT HILL ANGUS—16 bulls from 6 
months to two years old, 15 heifers one and two 
years old, all sired by Baltimore of Glendale 24275, a 
$d prize winner at the International. Alsocows with 
calves at foot sired by Baron Inca 2d 88776and Long 
Branch Kay 40344. Prices reasonable. J. NISSEN, 
Meservey, Cerro Gordo County, Iowa. 


MOMOUNT ANGUS 


Herd headed by the show bu!) 


BLACKBIRD BARNEY 93324 


Bothimported and home bred females. Famtijes 
represented are the Erica, Blackbird, Pride. Queen 
Mother and Heather Blooms. Young stock of both 
sexes forsale. Come and see me. : 


C. M. RUSSELL, 


Farm one mile north of town. 


Lincoln Park Herd tneng 


My herd contains imported and home bred temajes 
and is headed by Imp. Proud Ely 62419 and Bric 5th 
94114. I have for sale at moderate prices a number 
of bulls, one and two years old, of the Queen Mother, 
Zara, Heather Bloom and Barbara families. Sever) 
are qualified to head pure bred herds and all are 
smooth, strong, beefy bulls. 


H. A. ESCHER, R. F. D 1, Harian, Ia. 


From Biackwood Herd 


Having postponed my sale unti! fal! I will sell 
several choice bulls of most popular families, the iI 
had reserved for spring sale. Herd comprises B 
Blackbirds, about 50 Queen Mothers, a large num jer 
of Prides and Trojan Ericas and other good sorts. 
Inspection invited. Farm adjoins town. 


J. E. JUNK, Stuart, lowa 


Volga. View Herd of Angus 


Good females, any age, forsale. Also young bulls 
sired by Quality Lad 61885. Price moderate. Address 


Roy R. Fussell, Fayette, lowa 


HERD HEADED BY IMP. EDWARD R 


Mother 


Carroll, lowa 




















Trojan Erica, Blackbird, Pride, and Queen 
families represented Young stock for sale. 
HM. L. CANTINE, 


Cherokee County, Quimby, lowa 








RED POLL 


BRED POLLED CATTLE 
80 headin herd. Irwin 8253, an international! prize 
winner in 1903, and ist and sweepstakes at lows and 
Neb. state fairsin 1904, {8s at head ofherd. 4 choicely 
—— bulls; oe heifers and cowsfor -_ ” atzero 
Come and see, or write. G. W. Coleman, 
Webster City, Iowa. Route No.8. ‘Phone 128. 


Schenck’s Red Polls 


A limited number of young bulls and helfers for 
sale from my popular pang strains. For prices 
and full information addre 

MYRON SCHENCK. Algona, Tows. 


Red Polls 











Prize winners at three state fairs. The best of all 
dual purpose breeds. Try or 
B. A. SAMUELSON, Kiron, lowa 





RED POLLED CATTLE 


Now on hand a few large and very chok 
yearling bulls at fair prices. Also pieaty 
of females of different ages. Call at the 
old stand or write 
Ss. A. CONVERSE, Cresco, lows o, Iowa 





Red Polled Cattle 


Herd established 1898. Quality equals 
Several good young bulis forsa 


WM. K. FERGUSON, ALGONA, IA. 


Maple Hill Stock Farm 


Registered RED POLLED CATTLE 
Young stock of either sex for sale a mes 
CARL H. VAN EVERA, RI, DAVENPORT, IOWA 
‘PHONE 1903-Y-2. 





ne 
—— 








CHESTER WHITES. 


Chester White Herd Headers 
es to 8¢ 

eicean in the bioof of tl the ° dbampions, E e = 

Combination. The uniform good qual ba ie proo 


the success of the blood lines. 
. L. LEAVENS, 





Shell Rock. lows 





Brookton Stock Farm Angus 


Home of the grand champion bulland female, also 
champion herd 1907. Herdis composed of the most 
aristocratic families of the breed: Blackbirds, Tro- 
jan Ericas, Prides, Queen Mothers, etc. Address 
Oo. V. BATTLES, Maquoketa, lowa 





GOOD CHESTER WHITE BOARS 
For sale. A number of October, 1906, sastetl 
smooth and growthy, with good length, _ cart. 
feet, straight legs, good bone, good heads and eel 
Also a number of April males of same type. ston. 
faction guaranteed. Full particulars on spp" “Uhag 
W. C. Aitchison. Cascade, Is., Boute 





